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THE DEBATE CONTINUES 


son WASTELANDS, a re- 
cent book by Professor Arthur 
E. Bestor, published by the University 
of Illinois Press, continues to arouse 
extended comment in the journals. 

Two of Bestor’s colleagues present 
discussions of his work. One is Profes- 
sor R. Will Burnett, writing in Pro- 
gressive Education for January, 1954, 
and the other is Professor Harold C. 
Hand, who writes in Educational The- 
ory for the same month. In addition to 
Professor Hand’s discussion, Educa- 
tional Theory for January presents an 
evaluation of Bestor’s book by Profes- 
sor William Clark Trow, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Bestor’s is indeed a remarkable 
publication. The educational com- 
ment on it and on other criticisms of 
the same kind seems to be steadily 
growing; for the third time in recent 
months these columns have included 
some comment concerning these at- 
tacks on education. 


“Never has so much been written 
about education by so many within so 
brief a period as this fall,” writes 
Fred M. Hechinger, education editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune, as he 
begins his discussion of Bestor’s book, 
Albert Lynd’s Quackery in the Public 
Schools,and Professor Paul Woodring’s 
Let’s Talk Sense about Our Schools, in 
the December 12 issue of the Saturday 
Review. 

One can but agree with Hechinger; 
one can also but speculate upon both 
the causes and the effects of this flood 
of comment. Some speculation, how- 
ever, might help to develop at least a 
sense of perspective, for which there 
seems to be a growing need. 

While contemplating the unhappy 
fact that two distinguished gentlemen 
lay the blame for all that is wrong 
with public education at the feet of 
Education (with a capital £), it might 
be well to remember that only a few 
months ago the scientists were re- 
sponsible for most of the world’s ills as 
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a consequence of having determined 
how to make a thermonuclear bomb 
and having participated in the de- 
velopments which led to its actual 
construction. 

It is also easy to remember—and 
currently to observe—the argument 
that the doctors are responsible for the 
high cost of medical care in the United 
States. There are those who insist that 
the colleges are leading our youth 
astray; this particular argument has 
been heard with more or less strength 
for many years. 

May it not be true that the rather 
violent attacks upon _ identifiable 


groups are a consequence of the anx- 
iety of our time rather than the result 
of particularly careful and effective 
analysis of our problems? Whenever 
a group is sufficiently institutionalized 


or otherwise identifiable to be visible 
within our social order, it may expect 
to undergo attacks from time to time. 
While this fact does not make the at- 
tacks the more comfortable to bear, it 
may help somewhat in developing the 
endurance which will make it possible 
to weather the onslaughts. 

The workers in public schools are 
now a familiar group both in the com- 
munities and in the political landscape 
of every state in the United States. 
They have sought organization and 
professional effectiveness as a group 
within the general population. An in- 
escapable consequence of this sort of 
high visibility is attack from individ- 
uals and groups who are interested in 
the values and activities maintained 
by the workers in public education. 
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The development of high social 
visibility of educational groups is one 
of the two factors which readily pre- 
sent themselves as explanation for the 
kinds of attacks upon public education 
presented by Bestor and Lynd. The 
second factor is the relatively high 
level of anxiety which we in the 
United States now endure. As was 
pointed out in these columns in Jan- 
uary, we are afraid of a depression, we 
are afraid of the atom bomb, we are 
afraid of Communists and espionage, 
and we are particularly anxious about 
Russia, which we are inclined to re- 
gard as somehow the center of all 
these other concerns. It is a time at 
which all social institutions may an- 
ticipate question, criticism, and at- 
tack, and the institutions most likely 
to undergo sharp attack are those 
most clearly dealing with matters of 
widespread concern. 

The extreme reactions to the posi- 
tions taken by Bestor and Lynd are, in 
their own ways, perhaps as unlikely to 
produce growth as are the polemical 
assaults themselves. There is some 
good in Mr. Bestor and Mr. Lynd; 
take, for example, their view that 
Education curriculums are often over- 
loaded with courses sliced too thin. 
So, of course, are the offerings of many 
other schools and departments. In 
February and March, 1953, Raymond 
Moley addressed two of his articles in 
Newsweek to this characteristic of cur- 
riculums in higher education under 
the titles “Proliferation” and “Scat- 
teration.” This problem has long been 
familiar to workers in higher educa- 
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tion, and the general-education move- 
ment is in part an attempt to deal 
with the problem. But this is merely a 
case in point; it demonstrates the 
difficulty of finding the strengths in an 
argument when it is presented polem- 
ically and in a situation of high emo- 
tional tension. 

Though there are distinguished 
writers holding the opposite view, I 
find it difficult to believe that, in a 
short time hence, either Bestor or 
Lynd will be found to have deeply dis- 
turbed the currents of public educa- 
tion. But if they have so disturbed 
public education, it is my belief that 
the disturbance will have resulted 
from the sound things which are em- 
bedded in their writings. A sharp at- 
tack frequently brings attention; it 
must be well supported by both em- 
pirical fact and logic if the attention is 


to persist over a long period. Edu- 
cators should be primarily interested 
in the useful things to be derived from 
these criticisms. From this point of 
view, it is to be hoped that the books 
will find an audience of interested 


persons. 

The needs of public education are 
not well served by apathy and igno- 
rance, and in the hands of alert educa- 
tional workers, the stimulation af- 
forded by these critical writings may 
well be directed toward freer, more 
thoughtful community evaluation of 
local educational programs. After all, 
the Educators can hardly be held re- 
sponsible for the worn-out physical 
plants, the exhausted bonding powers, 
the shortage of teachers (of which 


more later) currently plaguing the 
public schools. And it seems even less 
reasonable that the Educators should 
be taxed with having developed the 
almost incredible flood of youngsters 
descending upon the schools. 

The rebuttals to Bestor are well 
presented by Hand and by Burnett in 
the papers referred to earlier. And, if 
you are growing somewhat weary of 
the polemics and would like to read a 
somewhat detached appraisal of the 
work of Lynd and Bestor, I heartily 
recommend Hechinger’s paper in the 
Saturday Review for December 12. 


A NEw APPROACH 


RESIDENT DopDs of Princeton Uni- 
versity, in the January issue of 
the American Magazine, presents an 
interesting and somewhat different 
view of some of the problems of public 
education. In an article entitled “Your 
Youngster and the Public Schools,” 
President Dodds suggests: 

In most communities under our present 
mass-education system, your child, if he’s 
above average and is college material, stands 
a better chance of having his academic capa- 
bilities developed in an independent, or 
private, school. 


President Dodds is not confused by 
the notion that all public schools are 
poor and that all private schools are 
good, and he suggests in his advice to 
parents that, in any case, a promising 
child be sent to a good school, rather 
than to one merely public or merely 
private. However, his suggestion that 
public schools probably cannot be ex- 
pected to do an effective job of de- 
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veloping the intellectual competencies 
of superior young people deserves 
some consideration. It is, so far as this 
writer knows, a new thread in the 
current tangle. 

Many Educators will find much to 
be disturbed about in President 
Dodds’s article, particularly if they 
have already been upset by the publi- 
cations referred to earlier. The article 
again expresses many of the curious 
misconceptions about public school 
programs which seem to persist in the 
minds of otherwise well-informed indi- 
viduals: the idea that subjects like his- 
tory and mathematics have been done 
away with and that “useful” ones like 
home economics, manual training, 
and physical education have replaced 
them; the notion that secondary 
schools are not concerned with prob- 
lems of general education; suggestions 
of the confusion about the place 
of professional education courses in 
teacher-training programs and in cer- 
tification requirements. No doubt the 
educational journals of February and 
March will include detailed analyses 
and criticisms of President Dodds’s 
article; as this is being written, there 
has not been time for such materials 
to reach the press. It will be rather 
easy to meet many of President 
Dodds’s observations with extended 
and accurate counterargument. In 
fact, it may be so easy that many pro- 
fessional educators will miss the perti- 
nent question which President Dodds 
is asking: Are public schools doing so 
poorly with their gifted youth that 
parents of such children should as- 


siduously seek other educational facili- 
ties for them? 

A paper in the January, 1954, NEA 
Journal partially corroborates the 
estimate that President Dodds has 
made of the ineffectiveness of public 
education in the case of gifted young 
people. The title of the paper is “Our 
Best Minds Were Running Errands,” 
and it continues with, “until we de- 
veloped an enrichment program for 
our gifted students.” It is precisely 
the errand-running as activity for 
gifted youth that disturbs President 
Dodds, as it does Mrs. Malvina Lieb- 
man, principal of the Central Beach 
Elementary School at Miami Beach, 
Florida, who is the author of the NEA 
Journal article. Mrs. Liebman’s report 
of the activities used to replace er- 
rand-running includes improvement 
in the academic areas, as well as in 
other areas of activity, for her ele- 
mentary-school pupils. 

Among students of national prob- 
lems, the view is growing that the na- 
tion’s reservoir of intelligence must be 
treated in accordance with principles 
of the kinds which govern our thinking 
about conservation of other natural 
resources. That is, we must learn to 
make the very best possible use of the 
resources of intelligence which we 
have, for, at any given time, such re- 
sources are limited. As our economy 
grows more complex and technologi- 
cal, as our population increases, as our 
transportation and communication 
bring us into inescapable and more 
intimate contacts with our national 
neighbors, our country’s need for 
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trained intelligence steadily climbs. In 
some views, an untrained intelligence 
which could have been trained to high 
levels represents a loss of a national 
resource much like the loss of a sub- 
stantial area of topsoil as a conse- 
quence of careless use. __ 

This kind of thinking finds its ap- 
plication in the descriptions of, and 
attempts to meet, the current short- 
ages of teachers, engineers, nurses, and 
physicians. Definition of these short- 
ages is difficult, and relatively reliable 
measures of them are appearing in 
only a few professional areas, but 
there can be no doubt that the current 
shortages of highly trained people in 
the United States are great. Here is a 
group of quotations describing these 
shortages, taken from A Policy for 
Scientific and Professional Manpower, 
by the National Manpower Council: 


Since 1900, the number of men and wom- 
en who work in the sciences and the profes- 
sions has been growing almost twice as fast as 
our total population. Today, over a million 
teachers are engaged in the education of our 
32 million school children. We have over 
half a million engineers, one for every 120 
in the nation’s working force. Eighty years 
ago, there was only one engineer for every 
2,000 in the working force. There are some 
200,000 physicians and another 700,000 den- 
tists, nurses, and other health workers in the 
country. Half a century ago, there were a 
little over a million men and women em- 
ployed in scientific, professional, and related 
fields. Today, there are about five mil- 
lion.... 

American industry’s increasing use of 
scientific advances has stimulated the growth 
of scientific and technological manpower in 
recent decades. Nevertheless, our 155,000 
scientists still constitute a minute part— 


about two-tenths of one per cent—of a 
working population of 63 million. Moreover, 
only about 15,000 of our scientists—one out 
of every 4,200 persons in the nation’s work- 
ing force—are primarily engaged in the 
fundamental research which opens up new 
frontiers of knowledge. . . . 

On the basis of studies by the Engineering 
Manpower Commission of Engineers Joint 
Council, a shortage of 25,000 newly gradu- 
ated engineers was estimated at the end of 
1952. If the number of emergency teaching 
licenses is used as a measure, there was a 
shortage of some 65,000 qualified elemen- 
tary-school teachers at the close of 1952. 

In addition to shortages of physicians in 
certain rural areas and in most state hospi- 
tals, there are many positions for physicians 
in public health agencies which cannot be 
filled. There is, however, no commonly ac- 
cepted estimate of the current shortage of 
doctors because there is no agreement on a 
standard of medical care or on the number of 
doctors required to provide any given level of 
medical care. The report of the President’s 
Commission on the Health Needs of the Na- 
tion, submitted in December, 1952, empha- 
sized the seriousness of current shortages and 
estimated that by 1960 the country will lack 
from 22,500 to 45,000 doctors. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission has also estimated that 
there will be a shortage of at least 50,000 
registered nurses by that date. 


This is the situation that gives 
President Dodds’s question a practical 
relevance which is not expressed in his 
article, for he writes principally in 
terms of the need to develop each in- 
telligence to its utmost as a demo- 
cratic responsibility rather than as an 
immediately practical responsibility 
of parent and school. 

President Dodds’s question thus 
has both theoretical and practical im- 
port. It is one which must not be over- 
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looked by serious students and work- 
ers in the field of public education, if 
indeed it has been so overlooked in the 
past. 

There is a growing body of informa- 
tion which supports the view that the 
United States is losing very large 
fractions of its ablest intelligences 
through lack of identification, motiva- 
tion, and support of such intelligences. 
Three of, the most readily available 
compendia of data and arguments in 
support of this view are (1) the Sep- 
tember, 1951, issue of the Scientific 
American, which includes a symposi- 
um entitled “The Human Resources 
of the United States”; (2) Who Should 
Go to College by Byron S. Hollinshead; 
and (3) A Policy for Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Manpower by the National 
Manpower Council, referred to earlier. 
The latter two discussions are of book 
length and are published by the Co- 
lumbia University Press. 

The “conservation of intellectual 
resources’ school of thought typically 
approaches its field with an attempt 
to determine what the intellectual re- 
sources of the United States are and 
then to propose ways in which to use 
those resources most efficiently. Typi- 
cally, this approach becomes an at- 
tempt to identify the fraction of the 
population which could be trained to 
very high levels of competence, fol- 
lowed by an attempt to determine 
what fraction of that total reserve is 
now being trained. 

As a consequence of the improved 
admissions procedures of many col- 
leges and universities and the wide 


scholastic-aptitude testing associated 
with the last war and the succeeding 
years of high military activity, there 
is developing a large body of informa- 
tion which is descriptive of the dis- 
tribution of scholastic aptitude in our 
population. The experience of the 
military in selection of candidates for 
advanced training and for officer 
training provides one set of data on 
which to estimate the number of indi- 
viduals in the general population who 
could do work of collegiate level. Com- 
parison of the standings of college 
graduates on the military tests with 
the scores achieved by unselected 
groups in the military establishment 
provides another set of data on which 
to estimate the intellectual reserves of 
the nation. 

Having estimated the reserves, one 
is then in position to estimate the use 
to which the higher levels of the intel- 
lectual resources should be put in our 
social order. The reasoning of writers 
in this field most frequently deals 
with the shortages of scientists and 
engineers. The conclusion usually fol- 
lows that a large fraction of those not 
now attending college should be in 
college and that a much larger fraction 
of those completing college should con- 
tinue into graduate work. 

The fractions of the populations in- 
volved are rather interesting: the 
estimate is that persons in the upper 
25 per cent in ability may be expected 
to be successful in college. In terms of 
the Army General Classification Test, 
approximately half the individuals 
with AGCT scores of 120 or higher do 
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not enter college and only about a 
third of them graduate. The remaining 
two-thirds constitute the reserve of 
persons with the necessary intellectual 
ability to graduate from college. In 
numbers, this turns out to be about 
eight hundred thousand, or about 10 
per cent of the eight million people of 
college age. For the most part, the 
source of the data one finds quoted in 
this connection is the Commission on 
Human Resources and Advanced 
Training, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

Other ways of presenting the data 
are these, quoted from A Policy for 
Scientific and Professional Manpower: 


Today, less than half of those capable of 
acquiring a college degree enter college. 
About two-fifths of those who start college— 
many with superior ability—do not gradu- 
ate. For every high-school graduate who 
eventually earns a doctoral degree, there are 
twenty-five others who have the intellectual 
ability to achieve that degree but do not. 

Because there are so many more young 
men and women in the nation capable of 
profiting from higher education than are 
currently obtaining it, future shortages can 
be guarded against by increasing the propor- 
tion of young men and women who graduate 
from college. An increase in the number of 
college graduates would expand the source of 
supply from which the nation’s scientists and 
professional persons come and would help to 
reduce the loss represented by the failure to 
train many able individuals. 

Three groups can readily be identified in 
the reserve of individuals capable of pursuing 
advanced education: high-school graduates 
who do not enter college, those who start 
college but do not graduate, and those who 
graduate but do not pursue postgraduate 
training. There is an additional hidden re- 
serve made up of capable individuals who 
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achieve low scores on standard tests of in- 
tellectual ability primarily because of serious 
deficiencies in their early schooling. These 
individuals live, for the most part, in poor 
communities which spend little on educa- 
tion, and are found particularly among such 
racial and ethnic minorities as Negroes and 
Spanish-speaking Americans. The barriers 
which limit the educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities of these groups have 
been substantially reduced in recent years. 
Many Negroes, however, are still handi- 
capped by poor education in early life, and 
others are frequently prevented from using 
the skills they do acquire by discriminatory 
employment practices. 


The student of our intellectual re- 
sources, who is much concerned with 
present shortages of technical and pro- 
fessional personnel, might ask ad- 
ministrators and teachers in public 
schools this question: How does it 
happen that there is such a large un- 
developed pool of intellectual com- 
petence in the United States, par- 
ticularly when the national need for 
such individuals is so great? 

Every practicing public school man 
knows that the answer to that one is 
extremely complicated. Perhaps Presi- 
dent Dodds and Mrs. Liebman pro- 
vide part of the answer: perhaps too 
often we do permit our bright students 
to run errands instead of helping them 
develop interests, tastes, and com- 
petencies which would carry them into 
and through programs that would de- 
liver them to the social order at per- 
formance levels commensurate with 
their basic intelligence. However, 
there is that host of other considera- 
tions: home motivation, availability 
of funds, the tremendous drives for 
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independence and family establish- 
ment which characterize early ma- 
turity, and the like. 

Too, there is the growing awareness 
that different sections of our popula- 
tion vary markedly in the percentages 
of their able youth that they send 
through higher training levels, in- 
cluding that of secondary school. An 
interesting and most helpful discus- 
sion of this particular set of problems 
is to be found in compact form in two 
special issues of the Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, the issues for Summer 
and Fall of 1953. The title of these 
two issues is “Social Class Structure 
and American Education.”’ The sec- 
ond of the two issues presents an 
excellent critique of the symposium by 
Neal Gross and an annotated bibli- 
ography compiled by Norman R. 
Dixon, both of Harvard University. 

These two issues present and sup- 
port in various ways the position that 
the American public school, as a conse- 
quence of both its organization and 
its controlling value systems, is not 
able to identify or to develop the 
competencies of all individuals who 
come to it. In the context of the pres- 
ent discussion of the identification of 
the more competent individuals in 
the population, this means that the 
teacher in the public school is unlikely 
even to recognize highly competent 
youths from sections of the social or- 
der whose mores he does not fully 
understand or accept. 

The suggestion of President Dodds 
that parents of promising children 
consider the location of good private 
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schools through which to help the 
children to develop their potentialities 
may serve well those sections of the 
population in which parents are able 
to identify their own children as prom- 
ising and in which the motivation to 
develop youngsters through private 
education is high. However, for the 
achievement of President Dodds’s 
broadly democratic aim for the de- 
velopment of each intelligent indi- 
vidual to his utmost, the public 
schools probably will still have to 
bear the burden; for, if the estimates 
already quoted are correct, most of 
the brighter students going unrecog- 
nized are not likely to be found among 
the families which will be reached by 
President Dodds’s article. 

The identification of shortages of 
technical personnel, both in areas and 
in numbers, which are of considerable 
significance in national welfare; plus 
the identification of the large un- 
trained reserve of individuals who 
probably could be trained to the neces- 
sary levels of competence; plus the 
probability that a large fraction of the 
reserve lies in those segments of our 
population which do not normally con- 
sider college and advanced training as 
reasonable activities for their young 
people, poses an interesting dilemma 
for the secondary school: What is the 
school’s responsibility to the social 
order and to the gifted child, assuming 
that the school staff finds such indi- 
viduals in population segments in 
which perhaps there is even an antip- 
athy toward higher training? Are we 
to develop the idea that a bright indi- 
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vidual must be trained to the limit of 
his capacity, in the group interest? 
Or are we to take the view that the 
nation will have to get along on the 
reserves of skill and competence which 
are developed by individual attempts 
at self-development? These are crucial 
questions for the secondary schools, 
and indeed for elementary schools too, 
as the United States moves toward 
greater and greater complexity in its 
socioeconomic structures. At least, or 
perhaps at most, it might be that the 
staffs of public educational enterprises 
could concern themselves very deeply 
with the location, adequate motiva- 
tion, and the beginnings of support of 
the able children, since they constitute 
such an extremely important national 
resource in terms of their intellectual 
potentials. 


MOTIVATION FOR IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


-SERVICE TRAINING of teachers 

has, for a variety of reasons, as- 
sumed an increasingly important func- 
tion in administrators’ efforts to pro- 
duce and maintain superior teaching 
staffs, and more and more school ad- 
ministrators are having to tackle the 
problems arising in various phases of 
this work. One obvious and important 
aspect is, of course, motivation. Mere- 
ly to provide a program is not enough. 
If teachers are to be led to participate 
and to do so actively and wholeheart- 
edly, as they must if they are to derive 
much benefit from the experience, 
motivation is a major concern. One of 
the few principles of educational psy- 
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chology on which we seem to have 
generally acceptable and conclusive 
evidence is that there is no learning 
without the set to learn. In an article 
entitled “Incentives Used in Motivat- 
ing Professional Growth of Teachers,” 
N. Durward Cory reports a study of 
the problem of motivation conducted 
for the Subcommitte on In-service 
Education of Teachers of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. (Reprints of this 
article, which originally appeared in 
the April, 1953, issue of the North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly, are avail- 
able from Professor Charles W. Board- 
man, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota, at $0.25 for a single copy 
and $0.15 each for ten or more copies.) 
This report is based on the opinions 
of teachers and administrators in 261 
schools which were believed to have 
good in-service programs and which 
responded to the questionnaire sent 
them by the committee. Like many 
similar studies, this one produces re- 
sults which are hardly astonishing. 
Anyone who has worked much with 
human motivation could probably 
take thought and come up with a 
rather similar list. But the adminis- 
trator planning an in-service program 
will find it useful to have this rather 
full check list at hand. It begins by 
suggesting the elements of a good pro- 
gram and some of the problems in- 
volved in getting one started. Then it 
lists the various incentives, intrinsic 
and extrinsic, and presents contrasting 
lists of those incentives considered 
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effective by administrators and those 
considered effective by teachers. There 
is food for administrative thought in 
the fact that the last two lists are not 
identical. 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE TEACHING 


ECAUSE of the current interest in 
teaching foreign languages at all 
educational levels, resulting from our 
nation’s position in world affairs, dis- 
cussions of this topic are no longer 
limited to the linguistic journals but 
are appearing in surprisingly large 
numbers throughout the educational 
literature. Three of the recent crop 
impressed the present writer as being 
of special value. 

Walter V. Kaulfers’ ‘Research- 
Lights on College Language Teach- 
ing” in the Educational Record for 
October, 1953, though concerned with 
work at the college level, is relevant to 
work at others. Kaulfers, who is pro- 
fessor of, and curriculum consultant 
in, language arts at the University 
of Illinois, faces four questions: 

1. Does the use of guidance-placement 
tests serve to improve second-language 
teaching as measured by test scores and the 
grades made by students? 

2. Do intensive courses yield better re- 
sults than conventional courses? 

3. Does the employment of foreign-born 
informants or drillmasters improve second- 
language teaching? 

4. Do audio-visual aids promote language 
learning? 


The heartening thing about the 
article is that, instead of seeking his 
answers purely in personal opinion, 
preference, or prejudice, Kaulfers at- 


tempts to turn on the “research- 
lights.” Since this writer had a hand in 
some of the studies to which Kaulfers 
refers, he is well aware how inadequate 
is our present knowledge on many of 
these points. But it is pleasant to see 
some of the present issues of foreign- 
language teaching discussed on the 
basis of the available evidence, in- 
sufficient though it may be. Hence, 
instead of retailing Kaulfers’ answers 
here, this writer suggests that the ad- 
ministrator or teacher interested in 
these questions turn to the article and 
to the studies cited there. 

The second article, “Slides and 
Tapes in Language Teaching,” is pub- 
lished in the Educational Screen for 
October, 1953, by J. Wallace Bastian, 
of the Department of Spanish in the 
Colton Union High School, Colton, 
California. It presents an especially 
interesting exposition of how audio- 
visual aids can actually be used. Too 
often one gets the impression that lan- 
guage teachers have been loading 
themselves up with gadgets in the 
effort to be up to date. But once they 
are wired for sound, so to speak, they 
are rather uncertain what to do with 
all the equipment. Bastian’s article is 
a down-to-earth statement about what 
he does with audio-visual aids. Teach- 
ers will find useful ideas here, and 
Kaulfers’ article, mentioned above, 
also provides suggestions along these 
same lines in answer to his fourth 
question. 

For those who want to know what 
can be done under very special condi- 
tions, Salvatore J. Castiglione’s “Lan- 
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guages in Training for Foreign Serv- 
ice” (Fortieth Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Proceedings, pp. 138-46. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. 
LIV, No. 5) tells of the work of the 
Institute of Languages and Linguis- 
tics at Georgetown University. The 
average teacher and administrator will 
probably find little they can trans- 
plant whole from the activities of this, 
our fanciest, institute of language- 
teaching. But insofar as they can 
profit from some view of what is done 
under conditions intended to be op- 
timal, this account suggests such a 
model. 


Wuat ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
SHALL WE TEACH? 


HE KIND of standard English that 

the teacher should teach is a mat- 
ter of considerable controversy, as is 
pointed out by A. J. Walker, head of 
the English Department at the Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology, in an 
article appearing in the November, 
1953, number of the English Journal 
under the title “What Language Shall 
We Teach?” The contending parties, 
Walker says, may be labeled “those 
whose general attitude is that you 
should ‘Leave Your Language Alone’ 
and those who believe in rules and 
who ask plaintively, ‘Who Killed 
Grammar?’ ”’: 

I do not believe we can follow the first 
group. We can’t leave our language alone 
because nobody can. Even should we become 
mere counters of usage, we are also con- 
tinually adding to the usage we are counting. 
As English teachers we can’t leave our lan- 
guage or the language of our pupils alone. 
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We are not the wardens of our mother- 
tongue, but we and our students are users of 
it, and it is our task to teach the use of it. 
Our writers are changing it; our civilization 
is making new demands on it and adding 
new words to it. Even punctuation, gram- 
mar, and spelling are changing rapidly. Our 
students have a right to expect us to be con- 
cerned with language, and with their lan- 
guage.... 

For another reason, we as English teach- 
ers cannot leave language alone. We are lan- 
guage teachers in a democracy which recog- 
nizes no castes. We are not content to leave 
the possession of the language to the privi- 
leged few. Our students must be given the 
opportunity to learn a language that can be 
spoken anywhere in this country without 
prejudice to themselves. We must give them 
a language that will not handicap them if 
they have the ability to rise above their 
origins. And, above all, we must give them 
an awareness of language and a capacity for 
growth that will let them continue to de- 
velop their language. We cannot leave lan- 
guage alone. 

But if the voices crying for little or no 
interference in the students’ language are in 
error, as I believe they are, the error is 
equaled by the grammarians who think that 
grammar as we have been teaching it will 
have much effect for good on the students’ 
language. 

The sad fact is, as someone has said, Eng- 
lish doesn’t have rules of grammar, it has 
exceptions. ... 

I part company with the proponents of 
more formal grammar because I think it is 
unrealistic in its approach to the problem 
and because it simply does not do the job of 
producing good writing and speaking. It is 
just not enough. 

In rejecting two extremes I do not advo- 
cate giving up the battle for clear, socially 
acceptable, and effective writing and speak- 
ing, even though I do not always agree with 
my colleagues as to what is socially accept- 
able and effective. But it remains our task— 
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one that we ought to see clearly and show to 
the students—to impart some understanding 
and mastery of our native tongue. We should 
explain why we speak as we do and show the 
changing nature of our language. We should 
not force on them a language that is not 
usable or that is contrary to the best idiom 
of our country. Perhaps we are not very wise 
to try too hard to force on them a speech that 
is contrary to the best idiom of their own 
community. 


This rather judicious analysis of the 
facts on both sides of the case will not 
recruit the flock of devoted adherents 
who ride to the educational wars under 
the banners of extremists. But in this, 
as in so many other educational dis- 
putes, both sides have a bit of the 
truth. Their error lies in thinking their 
part is the whole. 


How To Run A WorKSHOP 


blend POPULARITY of the workshop 


as one form of in-service training 
continues unabated as more schools, 
school districts, and other education 
organizations find the workshop meth- 
od a valuable means of attacking edu- 
cational problems. Persons faced with 
the task of helping to organize one of 
these ventures will find considerable 
help in The Workshop Handbook by 
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Walter A. Anderson, Rollin P. Bald- 
win, and Mary Beauchamp (published 
for the Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration of the Middle 
Atlantic Region. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1953. $1.00). 

This booklet, as its own annotated 
bibliography indicates, is not the first 
or only book of its kind, but it struck 
the present author as a handy distilla- 
tion of experience. Three of the 
“TDon’t’s of Workshop Practice’’ are 
worth repeating: 


Don’t call every type of meeting, con- 
ference, or study session a workshop. 

Don’t expect that one workshop will re- 
sult in the solution of all the problems con- 
sidered. 

Don’t let folksiness grow to the extent 
that it is a substitute for hard work. 


As may be seen from this sample, 
the general style and attitude are less 
rhapsodic than those which have fre- 
quently marked discussions of work- 
shops. All in all, the booklet seems a 
handy gathering of common sense and 
past experience. 


James G. HARLOW 
B. DUNKEL 
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WuHo’s WHo ror MarcH 


Authors of ‘The news items in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by JaAMEs G. HaRtow, 

who wrote the first two 
notes, and B. DUNKEL, who 
prepared the remaining items. James 
G. Harlow, currently research asso- 
ciate in the Department of Education 
of the University of Chicago, is on 
leave from the University of Oklaho- 
ma, where he has been teaching in the 
Department of Physics and College of 
Education and has served in various 
administrative capacities. Harold B. 
Dunkel is professor of education and 
director of Precollegiate Education at 
the University of Chicago. JosEPH 
JUSTMAN, research assistant at the 
Bureau of Research of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 
reports an investigation in which the 
academic achievement of superior pu- 
pils in special-progress classes was 
compared with that of paired superior 
pupils in normal-progress classes. 
Dovuc.ass Brown, assistant professor 
of education at Boston University, de- 
scribes the results of a study of the 
factors that are likely to make high- 
school students socially acceptable 
among their peers. WILLIAM GELL- 
MAN, executive director of the Chicago 
Jewish Vocational Guidance Service, 
traces the evolution of the job-coun- 
selee as viewed by vocational-guid- 
ance workers and makes suggestions 
for a well-operated, he]pful service of 
this kind. HARoLp chairman of 
the Business Education Department 
and Junior-class counselor at the 
Miami Beach High School, Miami 


Beach, Florida, describes a plan used 
in his school to help orient new stu- 
dents to their school environment and 
their new classmates. The selected ref- 
erences in the various subject fields 
have been prepared by the following 
persons: HoMER J. Smita, head of the 
Department of Industrial Education, 
University of Minnesota; Naomi KEt- 
LER, teacher of home economics in the 
Laboratory School of the University 
of Chicago; Epwin A. SWANSON, pro- 
fessor in the Division of Business, San 
Jose State College, San Jose, Califor- 
nia; V. HowarpD TALLEy, assistant 
professor of music at the University of 
Chicago; RoBErt D. Erickson, teach- 
er of art in the Laboratory School of 
the University of Chicago; D. K. 
BRACE, chairman of the Department 
of Physical and Health Education at 
the University of Texas; and KEn- 
NETH D. NORBERG, associate profes- 
sor of education and co-ordinator of 
audio-visual services at Sacramento 
State College, Sacramento, California. 


RoBERT C. POOLEY, pro- 
fessor of English and 
chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Integrated Liberal Studies, 
University of Wisconsin. ARTHUR W. 
FosHay, director, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, College of Education, 
Ohio State University. KENNETH D. 
BENNE, Berenson professor of human 
relations and director of the Human 
Relations Center at Boston Univer- 
sity. CHARLES B. MENDENHALL, pro- 
fessor of education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Reviewers 
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ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF INTELLECTUALLY 
GIFTED ACCELERANTS AND NON-ACCELERANTS 
IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


JOSEPH JUSTMAN 
Board of Education of the City of New York 


NE way of meeting the challenge 
by intellectually gift- 
ed children has been the formation in 
New York City of homogeneously or- 
ganized special classes in which pupils 
complete the normal span of junior 
high school work in two, rather than 
three, years. These classes enrol chil- 
dren with intelligence quotients of 130 
and higher who show superior academ- 
ic achievement and who also possess 
personal characteristics of initiative, 
enthusiasm, willingness to work, relia- 
bility, regular attendance, and capaci- 
ty for sustained work. It has been felt 
not only that the special class will 
serve as a medium for stimulating the 
pupil to better academic achievement 
but also that the formation of such 
groups will help the child attain better 
personal and social adjustment 
A previous paper’ has presented evi- 
dence concerning the role of the spe- 
cial class in furthering the personal 
and social adjustment of the intellec- 
tually gifted pupils which it enrols. 
1 Joseph Justman, ‘‘Personal and Social Ad- 
justment of Intellectually Gifted Accelerants and 


Non-accelerants in Junior High Schools,’’ School 
Review, LXI (November, 1953), 468-78. 


The present study seeks to assess the 
part that the special-progress class 
plays in fostering academic achieve- 
ment in mathematics, science, social 
studies, work-study skills, and crea- 
tive expression in the language arts. 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


The study involved a comparison of 
matched pairs of intellectually gifted 
pupils drawn from special-progress 
and from normal-progress classes. 
Pupils were matched on the bases of 
school attended, grade, sex, chrono- 
logical age, mental age, and intelli- 
gence quotient. The Pintner General 
Ability Test, Intermediate Test, Form 
B, was utilized as the measure of intel- 
lectual status in forming equated 
groups. The subjects of the study were 
drawn from a group of ninety-five 
matched pairs of special-progress and 
normal-progress pupils from eleven 
normal-progress and eleven special- 
progress classes in nine junior high 
schools located in comparable middle- 
class neighborhoods in New York 
City. The number of matched pairs of 
pupils to whom the various appraisal 
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instruments in the test battery were 
administered varied between seventy 
and eighty-three. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN MATHEMATICS, 
SCIENCE, AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


Results on tests——In the areas of 
mathematics, science, and _ social 
studies, the X Forms of the appropri- 
ate subject tests of the Co-operative 
Tests for Grades VII, VIIT, and IX 
were used as measures of pupil per- 
formance. Table 1 summarizes the per- 
formance of special-progress and nor- 
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mal-progress pupils on the three 
measures. 

Pupils enrolled in special-progress 
classes show significantly higher at- 
tainment, not only on the total test, 
but on all the subtests of the Co-oper- 
ative Mathematics and Science Tests. 
On the Social-Studies Test, the spe- 
cial-progress group shows significantly 
higher attainment on two of the three 
subtests, while the difference in favor 
of the special-progress group ap- 
proaches statistical significance at the 
.05 level on the third subtest. 

In interpreting these findings, it 


TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORES AND SIGNIFICANCE OF MEAN DIFFERENCES OF MATCHED NORMAL- 
PROGRESS AND SPECIAL-PROGRESS PUPILS ON CO-OPERATIVE MATHEMATICS, 
SCIENCE, AND SOCIAL-STUDIES TESTS 


Mean Score 


Special- 
Progress 
Pupils 


Normal- 
Progress 
Pupils 


Facts, terms, and concepts... . 
Applications 
Appreciation 


28.93 
19.38 
16.30 
12.19 


Science: 
Informational background. .. . 
Terms and concepts 
Comprehension and interpreta- 


76.80 


36.40 
21.23 


21.05 


Social studies: 
Informational background... . 
Terms and concepts.......... 
Comprehension and interpreta- 


78.68 


43.96 
28.93 


16.76 


89.65 


* Significant at the .01 level. 
t Significant at the .05 level. 
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must be remembered that the two 
groups are not equated in all impor- 
tant aspects which might conceivably 
affect pupil achievement. While the 
factor of intellectual status has been 
adequately controlled, no attempt was 
made to establish the equivalences of 
the two groups in ability in the three 
subject areas at the beginning of the 
survey period. As a result, the ob- 
served differences cannot be attribut- 
ed solely to influences stemming from 
placement in a special-progress group. 

Still another factor must be consid- 
ered in assessing the relative perform- 
ance of the two groups. The special- 
progress pupil, since he completes the 
junior high school grades in two, rath- 
er than three, years, is exposed to a 
much wider range of subject matter in 
these three areas than is the normal- 
progress pupil in an equivalent span of 
time. In the present instance, at the 
time the Co-operative Tests were ad- 
ministered, the special-progress pupil 
had virtually completed 75 per cent of 
his work in mathematics, science, and 
social studies. The normal-progress 
pupil, on the other hand, was reaching 
the completion of eighth-grade work 
(66 per cent) in these areas. This dif- 
ference is undoubtedly reflected in the 
attainment of the two groups. 

Effect of including ninth-grade cur- 
ricular items.—In order to illuminate 
the role of curricular differences in 
contributing to the obtained results, 
pupil performance on the individual 
items of the three measures was ana- 
lyzed. In addition, the grade level at 
which the individual items of the tests 
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would normally appear in the New 
York City course of study in mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies was 
determined. The  special-progress 
group achieved significantly higher 
scores on seventeen of twenty-five 
ninth-grade items included in the 
mathematics test; on nineteen of sixty 
ninth-grade items appearing in the 
science test; and on eleven of the fifty- 
nine ninth-grade items included in the 
social-studies test. The normal-prog- 
ress pupils, on the other hand, 
achieved significantly higher scores on 
none of the ninth-grade items in 
mathematics and science and in only 
two of the items in social studies. It is 
evident that, in part, the relative su- 
periority of the pupils drawn from spe- 
cial-progress classes may be attributed 
to their better performance on those 
items which may be looked upon as 
specific to ninth-grade instruction in 
the three subject fields. 

In order to arrive at a more exact 
determination of the role of this cur- 
ricular difference, new scoring keys for 
the Co-operative Tests were prepared, 
and the papers of both groups of 
pupils were rescored in order to secure 
a measure of relative achievement in 
seventh- and eighth-grade mathemat- 
ics, science, and social studies. Table 2 
presents the mean raw scores of both 
groups on each of the three tests (ex- 
clusive of ninth-grade items) and the 
statistical significance of the mean 
differences. 

Comparison of the results presented 
in Table 2 with those summarized in 
Table 1 indicates that the differences 
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between the two groups are reduced 
through the elimination of those test 
items which are specific to ninth-grade 
instruction. In mathematics, two sec- 
tions of the test, both of which tend to 
emphasize the more computational as- 
pects of the subject, no longer give rise 
to reliable differences between the two 
groups of pupils. On those sections of 
the test which purport to measure 
knowledge of facts, terms, and con- 
cepts and pupil appreciation of mathe- 
matical processes (both of which en- 
compass verbal materials to a relative- 
ly greater degree than those measuring 
skills and applications), pupils en- 
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rolled in special-progress classes con- 
tinue to show reliably better perform- 
ance than matched pairs drawn from 
normal-progress classes, even when 
ninth-grade items are eliminated. 

In the field of social studies, not 
only are the differences between the 
two groups reduced through the elimi- 
nation of ninth-grade items, but the 
direction of the difference on one sec- 
tion of the test is reversed. In this 
area, none of the obtained differences 
is statistically significant. 

In the field of science, however, the 
obtained mean differences on each sec- 
tion of the test, as well as on the total 


TABLE 2 
MEAN SCORES AND SIGNIFICANCE OF MEAN DIFFERENCES OF MATCHED NORMAL-PROGRESS 
AND SPECIAL-PROGRESS PUPILS ON CO-OPERATIVE MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, AND SOCIAL- 
STUDIES TESTS (EXCLUSIVE OF NINTH-GRADE ITEMS) 


MEAN Score 


Special- 


Normal- 
Progress 
Pupils 


Facts, terms, and concepts 
Applications 
Appreciation 


22.70 
13.68 
12.59 

8.25 


Total test 


Science: 
Informational background 
Terms and concepts 
Comprehension and interpreta- 


57.22 


17.69 
10.86 


9.28 


Social studies: 
Informational background 
Terms and concepts 
Comprehension and interpreta- 
tion 


37.83 


30.39 
16.57 


6.37 


53.33 


* Significant at the .01 level. 
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test, remain statistically significant. 
In each instance, the functioning of 
those pupils enrolled in special-prog- 
ress Classes is better than that of their 
matched pairs drawn from normal- 
progress classes. The New York City 
course of study in science at the junior 
high school level is organized on a 
modified spiral plan. Many seventh- 
and eighth-year units of work are re- 
peated, on a higher level, during the 
ninth year. As a result, the ninth-year 
student receives the benefits accruing 
from repetition of course work. 

In order to eliminate the effect of 
this repetition of course content, the 
performance of the matched pairs of 
special-progress and normal-progress 
pupils on those items which appear 
only in the seventh and eighth years of 
science instruction was compared. 

Again, it was found that special- 
progress pupils are significantly supe- 
rior to their matched normal-progress 
pairs on those items of the test which 
relate solely to the seventh- and 
eight-year courses of study in science. 
All differences in the mean scores are 
significant at the .01 level, except that 
for knowledge of terms and concepts, 
which is significant at the .05 level. 
The superior functioning in science of 
pupils enrolled special-progress 
classes cannot be attributed solely to 
completion of additional course work 
or to repetition of course work, al- 
though these curricular factors are un- 
doubtedly operative. In general, it 
would appear that these curricular 
factors are of relatively greater im- 
portance in social studies and in 
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mathematics than they are in science. 

Effect of reading skill—Another fac- 
tor which may contribute to the better 
performance of pupils drawn from 
special-progress classes on the total 
test is their relative superiority in 
reading skills. In order to test this hy- 
pothesis, the contribution of ability in 
reading to the pupils’ performance 
in mathematics, science, and social 
studies was investigated through an 
analysis of covariance technique, 
which makes it possible to compare 
the performance of special-progress 
and normal-progress pupils equated in 
reading ability as well as in intellectu- 
al status. 

In the case of all three tests, com- 
parison of the special-progress and 
normal-progress groups is based upon 
material common to the course of 
study which both groups complete. 
The results indicate that the attain- 
ment of special-progress pupils is uni- 
formly better than that of normal- 
progress pupils of equivalent intellec- 
tual status and reading ability in all 
but one aspect of performance in both 
mathematics (application) and science 
(knowledge of terms and concepts). In 
social studies, the greater attainment 
of the special-progress group may be 
attributed, in large measure, to their 
initially superior achievement in 
reading. 

Advantage of enrolment in special- 
progress group.—The indications are 
that the relative superiority in mathe- 
matics and science manifested by 
pupils drawn from special-progress 
classes is an outgrowth, in part, of two 
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factors—their initial superiority in 
reading skills and the greater amount 
of course content which they complete 
by virtue of their accelerated program. 
In the field of social studies, when an 
attempt is made to equate the influ- 
ence of these two factors, the relative 
performance of matched special-prog- 
ress and normal-progress pupils does 
not differ appreciably. However, these 
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Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, Test B: 
Work-Study Skills, Advanced Bat- 
tery, Form N, was utilized. A compar- 
ison of scores made by seventy 
matched pairs of special-progress and 
normal-progress pupils for whom re- 
sults were available is presented in 
Table 3. 

The scores of pupils attending spe- 
cial-progress classes are consistently 


TABLE 3 


MEAN SCORES AND SIGNIFICANCE OF MEAN DIFFERENCES OF MATCHED NORMAL- 
PROGRESS AND SPECIAL-PROGRESS PUPILS ON IOWA WORK-STUDY SKILLS TEST 


MEAN Score 


STANDARD 


Test Item Special- 


Progress 
Pupils 


Normal- 
Progress 
Pupils 


DEVIATION 


25.11 
14.79 
18.79 
20.94 
17.46 


Map-reading......... 
References 


22.03 
14.09 
17.75 
20.49 
16.39 


97.09 


90.75 


* Significant at the .01 level. 
t Significant at the .05 level. 


two factors, wher considered both in- 
dependently and jointly, do not whol- 
ly account for the superiority of the 
special-progress group in mathematics 
and science. It would appear, then, 
that some advantage in these two 
areas is associated with pupil enrol- 
ment in a special-progress group or 
that the observed superiority results 
from other factors in the situation 
which have not been controlled. 


WORK-STUDY SKILLS 


To measure the pupils’ mastery of 
work-study skills, the Iowa Every- 


higher than those obtained by their 
matched pairs drawn from normal- 
progress groups. The data reveal that 
the special-progress pupils earn sig- 
nificantly higher scores on three of the 
five subtests of the lowa Work-Study 
Skills Test and on the total test scores. 

As in the subject-matter fields, one 
important factor contributing to per- 
formance in this area is the mastery of 
reading skills which pupils bring to the 
testing situation. Here, too, the con- 
tribution of reading ability of the pu- 
pils to achievement was investigated 
through an analysis of the covariance 
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technique. The results are also pre- 
sented in Table 3. In this area, too, the 
indications are that the relative supe- 
riority of the special-progress group is 
an outgrowth, in part, of their initial 
superiority in reading skills. It should 
be noted, however, that this greater 
initial reading skill does not wholly ac- 
count for the relatively better per- 
formance of pupils drawn from spe- 
cial-progress classes. It would appear, 
then, that some advantage in this area 
is associated with enrolment in a spe- 
cial-progress group. 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION IN 
LANGUAGE ARTS 


Collecting the samples.—An evalua- 
tion of pupil functioning in the area of 
language arts presents several difficul- 
ties which do not enter into a survey of 
pupil achievement in other fields. In 


order to obtain complete spontaneity 
of expression, two samples of creative 
writing, an original poem and an origi- 
nal story, were obtained from each 
pupil in the survey. In both instances, 
an attempt was made to secure a mod- 
icum of uniformity in a situation 
which, of necessity, must remain rela- 
tively unstructured and amorphous. 

Although no attempt was made to 
delimit or define the nature of the 
poem which the pupils were called 
upon to write, the title of the poem 
was fixed. Without any previous an- 
nouncement to the pupils, paper was 
distributed, and they were asked to 
write an original poem to be titled 
“The Stranger.” Thirty minutes were 
allotted for the task. 
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Thirty minutes were also allowed 
for the development of the original 
story, to be based upon a picture 
shown to the pupils. The picture, 
semistructured in character, por- 
trayed a teen-age girl touching the 
spread of a freshly made bed, as seen 
through a partially open door. In ac- 
tuality, the picture was interpreted in 
a variety of ways: the teen-age girl 
was considered a young child by some 
children and a mature mother by 
others; the bedspread became a snow- 
covered lawn seen through an open 
window; the open door was looked 
upon as a window or a porch. 

Little difficulty was encountered in 
the actual collection of the samples. In 
the case of both the poem and the 
story, all the pupils submitted finished 
products within the set period. 

Rating the samples——In order to 
evaluate pupil performance, scales for 
rating pupil products were prepared. 
Three teachers of junior high school 
English, who were relieved of class- 
room duties for a period of one week, 
rated the poems and the stories. Rat- 
ing of pupil products was undertaken 
after a preliminary orientation period 
in which the judges, in order to famil- 
iarize themselves with using the scales 
and to reduce differences in the rat- 
ings, rated similar poems and stories 
written by pupils not included in the 
survey. The poems and stories by 
pupils included in the survey were 
rated independently by each of the 
three teachers. The results of these in- 
dependent judgments were averaged 
to arrive at a pupil’s final rating. 
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Results —A comparison of the mean 
ratings obtained by seventy-four 
matched pairs of pupils drawn from 
special-progress and from normal- 
progress classes on the original story 
and seventy-three matched pairs on 
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ly better than those of the normal- 
progress pupils. It would appear, then, 
that there is relatively little difference 
between the two groups in the selec- 
tion and development of the stories 
which were submitted. In mastery of 


TABLE 4 
MEAN RATINGS ASSIGNED TO ORIGINAL STORIES WRITTEN BY 74 MATCHED PAIRS AND TO 
ORIGINAL POEMS WRITTEN BY 73 MATCHED PAIRS OF SPECIAL-PROGRESS 
AND NORMAL-PROGRESS PUPILS 


Mean Ratinc* 


Stories Poems 


Nor- 
mal- 

Prog- 
ress 


Spe- 
cial 
Prog- 


Spe- 
cial- 
Prog- 


Nor- 

mal- 
Prog- 

ress 


Stories | Poems | Stories 


Originality and imagi- 


Characterization 
revelation of person- 
ality 

Verse form and rhyth- 
mic quality 

Feeling tone 

Diction and style 

Mechanics of English. . 

Over-all rating 


* On a scale of 1 (excellent) to 10 (poor). 
t Significant at the .01 level. 
t Significant at the .05 level. 


the original poem is presented in 
Table 4. 

In each of the areas in which ratings 
were assigned, pupils enrolled in spe- 
cial-progress classes show better per- 
formance on stories than their 
matched pairs drawn from normal- 
progress groups. 

In over-all rating and in two of 
these areas, feeling tone and vividness 
of diction and style, the mean ratings 
on stories obtained by the special- 
progress group prove to be significant- 


the more technical aspects of prose 
composition (exclusive of mechanics 
of English), however, the group of pu- 
pils attending special-progress classes 
is superior to that in normal-progress 
classes. 

The ratings assigned on all quali- 
ties, with the exception of the area of 
mechanics of English, of the poems 
submitted by pupils attending special- 
progress classes are significantly better 
than those obtained by their matched 
pairs enrolled in normal-progress 
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groups. In the field of poetic composi- 
tion, special-progress pupils are clearly 
superior to pupils drawn from normal- 
progress classes, not only in selection 
and development of basic poetic 
themes, but in mastery of the more 
technical aspects of literary creativity. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The segregation of intellectually 
gifted pupils in a special class is gen- 
erally accompanied by academic 
achievement superior to that normally 
attained by equally gifted pupils who 
remain in normal-progress groups. To 
be sure, in several of the areas to 
which attention is here directed, the 
better attainment which special-prog- 
ress pupils manifest must be attribut- 
ed, in part, to the greater amount of 
course work which they complete and 
to the selection, for such classes, of 
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pupils who show greater initial mas- 
tery of reading skills. However, these 
two factors, operating independently 
or jointly, do not wholly account for 
the superiority of the special-progress 
group. The indications are that some 
of the advantage is associated with 
pupil enrolment in a special-progress 
group. 

The acceleration of intellectually 
gifted pupils by a period of one year on 
the junior high school level is not ac- 
companied by loss in those areas to 
which the program of appraisal was 
directed. On the contrary, a concomi- 
tant gain in academic achievement 
may be noted. On the basis of the evi- 
dence resulting from this study, it is 
clear that the segregation of intellec- 
tually gifted pupils in homogeneous 
special-progress groups on the junior 
high school level has some value. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


DOUGLASS BROWN 


Boston University 


OCIAL PSYCHOLOGISTS have long 
S recognized that acceptance by his 
associates is fundamental in the inte- 
gration of an individual’s personality. 
Indeed, it is not an exaggeration to say 
that a primary goal of education by 
parents and teachers is to make the in- 
dividual acceptable to, and accepted 
by, the persons with whom he associ- 
ates in childhood and in adulthood. 
Awareness of these facts, developed 
over a number of years as a teacher, 
counselor, and parent, motivated the 
writer to undertake some research to 
ascertain what factors affect the social 
acceptance or nonacceptance of ado- 
lescents. 

Since, at the time of undertaking 
the research, the writer was director of 
counseling services in the Anderson, 
Indiana, High School, it seemed ap- 
propriate that he make a study of this 
kind in his own school. Anderson High 
School has an enrolment of twenty- 
five hundred students in Grades IX- 
XII. It is fed by four city junior high 
schools and by ten elementary schools 
in four townships. Principal among 
these ten are the five schools in Ander- 
son Township. Two of these five are 
populated largely by children from 
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fashionable residential sections in 
which the finest homes in the commu- 
nity are to be found. The high-school 
enrolment consists of 70 per cent city 
residents and 30 per cent transfer stu- 
dents from the ten outlying schools. 

Anderson is an industrial center 
with a predominantly Protestant, 
white, native-born population of fifty- 
five thousand in the city proper and 
fifteen thousand living outside the city 
limits in Anderson Township. In kind 
and number of churches, religious 
groups, and other types of associa- 
tions, organizations, and clubs, Ander- 
son is typical of cities of similar size. 
Most persons depend on the industries 
of the city as a source of livelihood. Of 
those persons living outside the city, 
few are true agricultural families, but 
more than 50 per cent supplement 
their income by agricultural means. 


PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 


The major problem of this study 
was to ascertain the principal elements 
in the total environment of Anderson 
High School students which affect 
their social acceptance among their 
schoolmates. 

The basic criteria of social accept- 
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ance for this study were the following: 
(1) the more times a pupil was chosen 
by his fellow-pupils for a companion 


in shared activities and for certain . 


honors, the greater would be the 
pupil’s social acceptance; (2) converse- 
ly, the fewer times a pupil was chosen 
and the more times he was rejected by 
his fellow pupils, the greater would be 
the pupil’s nonacceplance. A socio- 
metric test with twelve questions was 
the source of data to test these criteria. 
Some of the questions were: 


Name your two best friends of your own 
sex among your Anderson High School 
schoolmates. 

What schoolmate of your own sex would 
you prefer not to have as an intimate friend? 

What one of your schoolmates do you 
think will some day serve his fellow-men with 
distinction? 

With what schoolmate of the opposite sex 
would you like most to go to a movie? 


Included in the sociometric test 
were check lists of eleven reasons for 
choice of friends and eleven reasons 
for rejection as friends, which had 
been developed from statements writ- 
ten in by students during pilot admin- 
istrations of the test in two small high 
schools. 

After the results from all these soci- 
ometric tests were tabulated, the 
basic criteria were applied to select the 
two hundred most accepted and the 
two hundred least accepted students 
from the entire Sophomore, Junior, 
and Senior classes, enrolling sixteen 
hundred students. Freshmen were not 
included in the study because it was 
believed that they had not been en- 
rolled in the school long enough to be 
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established or to have had adequate 
opportunity to win social acceptance. 

Thirty-seven items of data were as- 
sembled for each of the two hundred 
most accepted and for each of the two 
hundred !east accepted students. Some 
of these data were obtained from ques- 
tionnaires administered to the entire 
student body, and some were obtained 
from the cumulative record. The chi- 
square technique was applied repzat- 
edly to determine which of these thir- 
ty-seven items showed statistically 
significant differences between the 
most accepted and the Jeast accepted 
students. The most salient of the con- 
clusions that the writer was able to 
make, with statistical support, follow. 


FINDINGS OF STUDY 

The individual’ s role in the family.— 
According to this study, no association 
exists between the social acceptance of 
students and the actual kinship of the 
person or persons who serve in place 
of parents to them. Thus there was no 
evidence to show that a child from a 
broken home suffers a handicap in 
winning acceptance among his peers. 

For girls, having one or more broth- 
ers and no sisters has a very positive 
association with high social accept- 
ance. No other phase of sibling status, 
including that of being an only child, 
appears to be associated with social 
acceptance. 

Students’ ordinal positions in their 
families have no bearing on their high 
or low social acceptance. All these 
findings relative to the individual’s 
role in his family are somewhat con- 
trary to popular opinion. 
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School factors—It was established 
that students of below-average intelli- 
gence are much more likely to be in 
the low-acceptance group and that 
pupils of above-average intelligence 
are much more likely to be in the high- 
acceptance group. There is a similar 
but higher degree of positive associa- 
tion between students’ scholastic aver- 
ages and their high acceptance among 
their peers; for the girls this positive 
association with scholastic averages is 
very high. 

The greater the number of school 
organizations to which students be- 
long, the greater is the likelihood of 
their being in the high-acceptance 
group. Of the low-acceptance group, 
53.5 per cent belong to no school or- 
ganizations at all. A highly significant 
difference between the high-accept- 
ance-group girls and the low-accept- 
ance-group girls in number of school 
organizations in which membership is 
desired suggests that the latter girls 
may not be cognizant of the values in- 
herent in club membership. None of 
the twenty-six school organizations 
has a significantly greater number of 
members in the low-acceptance group 
than in the high-acceptance group. 

Location of residence.—There is no 
significant association between the lo- 
cation of students’ homes and the de- 
gree of their social acceptance when 
students living within the city limits 
or in Anderson Township (which soci- 
ologists probably would call the 
“fringe”) are compared with students 
living in other townships. 

The school attended during the pre- 
ceding year has no appreciable associ- 


ation with social acceptance; the mere 
fact of being ‘‘a new student this year” 
shows no evidence of being a handicap 
in winning social acceptance. No asso- 
ciation exists between school attended 
in Grade VIII and social acceptance. 


Status factors in the community.—For 


boys there is moderate positive associ- 
ation between hours worked for pay 
and high social acceptance, but for 
girls there is a significant, though low, 
negative association. There is moder- 
ately high positive association be- 
tween number of nonschool organiza- 
tions in which membership is held and 
high social acceptance, especially for 
girls. The particular organizations 
which especially show positive associ- 
ation are: for the girls, Job’s Daugh- 
ters, the YWCA, a Greek letter 
sorority, a church, and a church youth 
group; for the boys, and YMCA 
and DeMolay. Strangely, membership 
in church youth groups, so significant 
for the girls, is not significant at all in 
social acceptance for the boys. 

For girls there is moderately high 
positive association between high so- 
cial acceptance and church member- 
ship both of father and of mother; for 
boys there is no association at all. 

There is moderate positive associa- 
tion between the number of organiza- 
tions in which students’ parents have 
membership and high social accept- 
ance of the students, especially in the 
case of girls. The particular organiza- 
tions, other than church, which espe- 
cially show positive association with 
students’ social acceptance are: for the 
fathers, membership in a service club, 
a Greek letter organization, Masonic 
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Lodge, and the parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciation; for the mothers, membership 
in a church women’s group, the par- 
ent-teachers’ association, and a lodge. 
There is a slight negative association 
between social acceptance and mem- 
bership of the father in a labor union 
and in a veterans’ group. 

There is a significant, but not high, 
degree of positive association between 
high social acceptance of students and 
the fact that the father is a profession- 
al man, a proprietor, a manager, or an 
official. There is a significant negative 
association with the employment of 
the father as a semiskilled worker. 
These positive and negative associa- 
tions are more significant for girls than 
for boys. 

There is no significant association 
between the social acceptance of stu- 
dents and their mothers’ occupation; 
in particular, the numbers of mothers 
who are housewives are exactly equal 
in the high- and the low-acceptance 
groups. 

When considering the status factors 
reviewed here, status factors associat- 
ed with social acceptance appear to be 
more significant for girls than for boys. 

Students’ reasons for choices and re- 
jections——The five most important 
reasons specified by students for 
choice of schoolmates as friends are, in 
order of mention: (1) ‘Interests or 
ideals in common,” (2) “Understands 
me,” (3) “Has good manners,” (4) “Is 
sincere,” and (5) “Is helpful.” The five 
most important reasons specified by 
pupils for rejection of schoolmates of 
the same sex as friends are, in order of 
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mention: (1) “Engages in conduct I 
consider wrong,” (2) “Is insincere,” 
(3) “Has low ideals,” (4) “Uses pro- 
fane or obscene language,” and (5) “Is 
stuck up or snobbish.” There were two 
salient differences in the reasons for re- 
jection chosen by boys and girls. Con- 
sidering the choices of the boys alone, 
“Never thinks of other people’s pref- 
erences” was rated second. Consider- 
ing the choices of the girls alone, 
“Gossips” was rated third. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR GUIDANCE 


The writer believes that the preced- 
ing findings suggest, among others, the 
following implications for guidance, 
which are significant far beyond the 
confines of the city where the study 
was made. 

1. The attitude taken too frequent- 
ly by some teachers which is expressed 
as, “He’s from a broken home—what 
can you expect?” or, “She’s an only 
child—what can you expect?” is 
shown in this study to be groundless 
insofar as these conditions do not ap- 
pear to prevent an adolescent from 
winning acceptance. This does not 
suggest that a child from a broken 
home or one without siblings does not 
need special help in adjustment. Rath- 
er it means that, if he gets the special 
help he needs, he can overcome ob- 
stacles caused by his particular posi- 
tion in the family. 

2. No person should feel that a par- 
ticular ordinal position among siblings 
is either a liability or an asset in win- 
ning acceptance. 

3. Those girls who sometimes de- 
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spair over the fact that they have 
brothers but no sisters should be 
helped to see that they are not thereby 
handicapped as far as social accept- 
ance goes, since such girls are shown in 
this study to have an advantage in 
winning social acceptance. 

4. Students, especially girls, who 
have average or superior intelligence 
but who are receiving poor marks 
might be motivated to do better scho- 
lastically if they were informed that 
scholastic averages bear a high posi- 
tive association with high social ac- 
ceptance—that better marks might 
make them more popular. 

5. The social values inherent in 
membership in school clubs and in 
extra-school organizations should be 
pointed out to students, especially 
girls. 

6. Since 53.5 per cent of the low- 
acceptance group belong to no school 
organizations, schools should study 
the problem of providing school or- 
ganizations in which the present low- 
acceptance-group students could feel 
at ease. However, it must be remem- 
bered that the fact that a school club 
does not require members to be voted 
in is no indication that the shy student 
will necessarily feel at home there. 

7. Counseling should be used to 
help individual students determine 
which organizations, in and out of 
school, would be especially appropri- 
ate to their particular interests and 
talents. This would require that coun- 
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selors and home-room advisers them- 
selves become thoroughly informed re- 
garding youth organizations both in 
and out of school. 

8. Boys should be led to understand 
that remunerative employment may 
contribute to their social acceptance. 

9. This study has not demonstrated 
that, because mothers are employed 
outside the home, they necessarily 
neglect or retard the social develop- 
ment of their children, since no sig- 
nificant association was found be- 
tween students’ acceptance and their 
mothers’ employment outside the 
home. 

10. Parents might well be encour- 
aged in behalf of their children’s so- 
cial development, to be active in at 
least two or three organizations, in- 
cluding, especially, the church. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


A person is not born with the traits 
which make him most desired as a 
friend, but he can develop them if he 
so wills and if he has help from mature 
persons who are sensitive to the ado- 
lescents’ need for social acceptance. 

All teachers should be alert to rec- 
ognize that aggressive, objectionable 
behavior in adolescents is likely to be 
compensatory in character. Teachers 
should strive assiduously to help stu- 
dents avoid such behavior, by showing 
them that it will probably lead to 
»ocial rejection by their peers and by 
helping to eliminate the cause. 
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THE ROLE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN COUNSELING YOUTH 


WILLIAM GELLMAN 
Jewish Vocational Service, Chicago, Illinois 


GUIDANCE, in common 
with other applied disciplines, 
such as social work, industrial psy- 
chology, and child psychology, is en- 
gaged in reformulating its conceptual 
framework. In the case of vocational 
guidance, a major need is clarification 
of its role. It is the purpose of this 
paper to review current developments 
that are significant for redefinition of 
the scope and function of vocational 


guidance. 


TREND TOWARD WORK IN VOCA- 
TIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Of primary importance is the trend 
toward working in the vocational-ad- 
justment area. At first, vocational 
guidance was concerned primarily 
with the planning of careers and jobs. 
With the depression, emphasis was 
shifted to job placement and job prep- 
aration. In the postwar period, voca- 
tional guidance helped veterans read- 
just to civilian work and concerned 
itself with on-the-job adjustment. At 
present, vocational guidance is freeing 
itself from the depression psychology 
which viewed job placement as the 
sole measure of counseling success. It 
is beginning to realize that the existing 
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occupational world allows far greater 
freedom of choice and occupational 
mobility than was possible during the 
past half-century. 


TREND TOWARD TOTAL-PERSONAL- 
ITY VIEWPOINT 


A second major trend is the gradual 
acceptance of a holistic conception of 
personality. Vocational guidance was 
formerly concerned with isolated 
traits, but it now views the counselee 
as a total personality in a given social 
setting who is actively engaged in 
solving a vocational problem. 

Although it is difficult to make 
sharp historical distinctions in the de- 
velopment of the concept of an active- 
ly participating social being, it is ap- 
parent that there were several stages 
in the process. The first was that of a 
“hollow counselee’’—the person whose 
hands permitted him to undertake cer- 
tain tasks and who required little or no 
consideration with respect to mental 
or personality traits. With the success- 
ful utilization of intelligence-testing in 
World War I, the second phase fol- 
lowed the concept of the “pedantic 
counselee’”’—the person who could be 
counseled on the basis of his intellec- 
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tual ability alone. Vocational guidance 
classified occupations in terms of min- 
imum and maximum intelligence quo- 
tients and assigned youth to occupa- 
tional strata in accordance with their 
intelligence-test scores. 

Inability to predict a person’s voca- 
tional adjustment solely on the basis 
of intelligence and manual abilities led 
to the development of interest and ap- 
titude tests. The “psychometric coun- 
selee” emerged, and vocational guid- 
ance used, as its primary tools, tests of 
intelligence, abilities, and interests. 
However, counselees persisted in re- 
maining living, functioning beings. It 
proved difficult to predict their choice 
of a career or their educational or vo- 
cational adjustment without bringing 
other factors into the picture. 

The depression brought a changed 
emphasis. Vocational guidance defined 
its core problem as that of placing 
“the right man in the right job.” It 
took over the tools of industrial psy- 
chology and concerned itself with the 
analysis of aptitudes and abilities nec- 
essary for meeting specific job require- 
ments. As the level of employment in- 
creased, vocational guidance stressed 
conscious choice based upon occupa- 
tional information, statistical evalua- 
tions of job possibilities, and knowl- 
edge of the job market. These became 
accepted techniques for counseling the 
“conscious counselee”’—the person 
with perceptive abilities and with pur- 
poses of his own—who replaced the 
“psychometric counselee.” Although 
consideration of the person’s own per- 
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ceptions of vocations had been added 
to consideration of intelligence, inter- 
ests, and abilities, vocational guidance 
found that the use of isolated traits or 
simple trait combinations did not af- 
ford a firm basis for successful voca- 
tional counseling. 

With increasing knowledge of psy- 
chodynamics, vocational guidance en- 
tered a new phase—acceptance of the 
role of unconscious and irrational ele- 
ments in career-planning and voca- 
tional adjustment. Many vocational- 
guidance agencies utilized personal 
counseling for the solution of voca- 
tional problems. It was assumed that 
resolution of vocational problems 
eventuated in a satisfactory vocation- 
al adjustment. In effect, the “‘irration- 
al counselee” followed the “conscious 
counselee.” Although our counselee 
now had emotions as well as the other 
attributes mentioned, vocational guid- 
ance still found that a one-dimensional 
approach was insufficient. Many per- 
sons with poor emotional adjustment 
were able to function on the job and to 
derive personal strength from their job 
adjustment. 

At this point, vocational guidance 
began to deal with the total personali- 
ty. The original “hollow counselee” 
became a full functioning human be- 
ing, equipped with emotions, motiva- 
tion, and perceptions in addition to in- 
telligence, interests, and aptitudes. To 
complicate the matter, he lived in a 
world of values which determined his 
level of aspirations and his perception 
of himself in the role of a worker. 
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TREND TOWARD DELIMITING 
VARIABLES 


The third major trend in vocational 
guidance is the delimitation of vari- 
ables which may make it possible to 
predict and modify vocational behav- 
ior. Three variables appear to be sig- 
nificant for vocational counseling: the 
concepts of vocational adjustment, of 
a vocational pattern, and of vocation- 
al maturity. 

“Vocational adjustment” may be 
defined, as is done by Friend and Hag- 
gard, as the balance between the satis- 
faction which an individual demands 
from work and his ability to derive 
satisfaction from work. It is the re- 
sultant of an individual’s vocational 
pattern and his evaluation of the work 
situation as a perceived reality. As 
such, vocational adjustment measures 
work satisfactions and rewards as con- 
trasted with expectations and aspira- 
tions imbedded in the meaning of 
work. And, as Walter Lurie, formerly 
of the Chicago Jewish Vocational 
Service, points out, vocational adjust- 
ment must be defined in terms of indi- 
vidual vocational patterns.? 

The second variable is the vocation- 
al pattern. The assumption is made 
that each individual has a characteris- 
tic vocational pattern which reflects 
his personality structure and the man- 
ner in which his needs, desires, and 

1 Jeanette G. Friend and Ernest A. Haggard, 
Work Adjustment in Relation to Family Back- 


ground: A Conceptual Basis for Counseling. Stan- 
ford, California: Stanford University Press, 1948. 

2 Walter A. Lurie, Concept of Occupa- 
tional Adjustment,”’ Educational and Psychologi- 
cal Measurement, II (January, 1942), 3-14. 
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cultural goals are incorporated in work 
situations. The pattern is operative in 
all vocational aspects, from vocational 
choice through occupational planning 
and on-the-job adjustment. It is, in 
effect, an individualized response to 
any situation which is perceived as a 
work situation. The pattern is an or- 
ganized entity, combining attitudes as 
well as behavior considered appropri- 
ate for the role of a worker. A change 
in any component of the pattern will 
restructure the whole. 

The third concept, that of vocation- 
al maturity, stresses growth and 
change through experience in home, 
school, and work. As individuals de- 
velop vocationally, ego ideals, positive 
and negative identifications, concep- 
tions of the world of work, and the 
meaning of work are blended into a 
vocational pattern. Defenses against 
insecurity and modes of achieving 
security and gratification through 
work enter the picture. Chores, school, 
part-time and summer jobs are pre- 
cursors of work and a means of learn- 
ing the role of a worker. Four areas of 
vocational maturity are significant: 
interpersonal relations in work situa- 
tions, adjustment to work pressures 
and routines, effective use of abilities, 
and motivation in a work situation. 
Vocational guidance can play a signifi- 
cant role in furthering vocational 
maturation. 


NEW ROLE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The trends discussed—emphasis 
upon vocational adjustment, a socio- 
psychological formulation of personal- 
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ity, and the isolation of vocational 
variables—indicate a new role for vo- 
cational guidance: that of an applied 
behavioral science concerned with the 
total vocational area. The goal of vo- 
cational guidance is the facilitation of 
vocational adjustment. Counseling, 
including career-planning, guidance, 
or placement, are subgoals in the proc- 
ess of facilitating vocational adjust- 
ment. The criterion for success or fail- 
ure of vocational counseling is the de- 
gree to which it facilitates individual 
adjustment to work within the limits 
imposed by the vocational pattern and 
socioeconomic factors. 

The shift in goal to vocational ad- 
justment means that the counselor 
must deal with on-the-job problems of 
youth in addition to providing educa- 
tional and vocational counsel. It in- 
volves close contact with industry and 
youth in the labor market to help the 
youths who need assistance in devel- 
oping skills, abilities, and satisfactions 
which will enable them to function 
effectively. 

The recognition of vocational ad- 
justment as a goal means a sharper 
differentiation between personal or 
emotional adjustment and vocational 
adjustment. Personal adjustment is 
not a necessary prerequisite for voca- 
tional adjustment, though a good per- 
sonal adjustment will assist. On the 
other hand, a good vocational adjust- 
ment may serve to improve one’s per- 
sonal adjustment. The work of the 
Jewish Vocational Service of Chicago 
in its vocational-adjustment center 
demonstrates the feasibility of im- 
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proving vocational adjustment with- 
out changes in basic personality struc- 
ture.* 

Methods in vocational guidance are 
changing. The focus is the reality situ- 
ation. Interviewing must deal with the 
meaning of work to the individual, his 
attitudes toward work, the values 
sought in a work situation, and the 
psychological limits in which an indi- 
vidual functions. This type of inter- 
viewing, similar to the job-concept in- 
terview utilized by Small‘ of the Voca- 
tional Advisory Service of New York 
City, will extend and sharpen present- 
day interviewing techniques. In addi- 
tion, vocational guidance should use 
situational techniques designed to pro- 
vide observations of behavior in a 
work situation. It should employ life- 
situations as tests in order to provide 
a more systematic basis for evaluating 
and changing vocational behavior. 
The work-test program of the Jewish 
Vocational Service of Chicago em- 
ploys this type of testing to supple- 
ment commonly employed aptitude 
and personality tests.° 

The concept of a total personality in 
a social setting involves recognition of 
differential vocational values in our 
society. It implies that vocational 


3 William Gellman and Simon B. Friedman, 
**A Worksnop for Overcoming Psychological Bar- 
riers to Employment,’ Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly, I (Winter, 1953), 29-32. 

‘Leonard Small, Personality Determinants of 
Vocational Choice. New York: Vocational Ad- 
visory Service, 1953. 

5 William Gellman, ‘‘Components of Voca- 
tional Adjustment,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXI (May, 1953), 536-39. 
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counseling should use subcultural 
goals and values as the frame of refer- 
ence for individual counseling. For ex- 
ample, W. Lloyd Warner points out 
that social class tends to determine 
whether an individual will graduate 
from high school.® Children from pro- 
fessional and managerial families are 
five times as likely to graduate from 
high school as are children of unskilled 
laborers. The social class with which a 
pupil identifies himself has more influ- 
ence on his plans to attend college 
than does his ability to do college 
work. 

Acceptance of differences in voca- 
tional attitudes means dealing with 
school drop-outs as both an individual 
and a cultural phenomenon. It in- 
volves inquiry into the counselee’s 
perception of the world of work and 
his aspirations, as indicative of the so- 
cial values with which he identifies. 
For example, youth from lower eco- 
nomic groups tend to feel that school 
does not prepare them for work and 
that an early entry into the labor 
market is important. Vocational guid- 
ance must deal with school drop-outs 
before their vocational attitudes 
“ell.” 

Of equal significance in defining the 
role of vocational-guidance agencies 
is acceptance of the occupational 
world as it is rather than as it has been 
in the past. Most vocational-guidance 
workers fail to recognize that job- 
seekers are as important as jobs. Their 


®W. Lloyd Warner, American Dream: Fact 
and Reality. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. 
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counseling plans are based upon work 
with middle-class youth who enter 
into professional, managerial, or 
skilled occupations. While such youth 
require preparation and training, the 
greater proportion of American youth 
will enter semiskilled or unskilled 
trades, for which little or no prepara- 
tion is required. For this group, which 
fills 60-70 per cent of the jobs in this 
country, vocational adjustment is 
significant. 

For non-middle-class American 
youth, broad work areas are more im- 
portant than specific career-planning. 
Equally important is the degree of sat- 
isfaction that they derive from work.’ 
The “how” in their work life is more 
significant than the “what.” Counsel- 
ing plans for this group should deal 
with variables limiting or enhancing 
vocational adjustment. It will not at- 
tempt to pinpoint job objectives. 
Counseling should recognize that 
many types of personalities and abili- 
ty patterns are equally successful in 
any given field. Vocational counseling 
should no longer seek the one perfect 
job for a given individual or assume 
that any given individual is fit for only 
one type of work. 

The developmental approach im- 
plies that learning to work, adjusting 
to work, and work behavior are teach- 
able. Motivation for work and ability 
to derive satisfaction from work can 
be enhanced. To stimulate formation 
of positive work attitudes, vocational- 


7 Burleigh B. Gardner, Human Relations in 
Industry. Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1946. 
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guidance agencies should work closely 
with schools and parent groups. 

A vocational-guidance program de- 
veloped in accordance with the trends 
discussed would permit service to all 
youth whether in school or in the labor 
market, whether handicapped or not. 
It would provide four major services: 
counseling, placement, vocational ad- 
justment, and guided work experience. 
Psychological testing would include 
customary testing techniques and sit- 
uational tests designed to evaluate 
work behavior. An integrated program 
of this type is in operation at the Jew- 
ish Vocational Service of Chicago.® 

§ William Gellman, op. cit. 


SUMMARY 


Vocational-guidance agencies have 
three functions in working with youth: 
(1) to deal with all vocational areas, 
including youth on the job; (2) to 
achieve closer integration with schools, 
parents, community agencies, and in- 
dustry; (3) to develop research proj- 
ects designed to isolate variables 
which will enable vocational guidance 
to deal with youth as a total personali- 
ty in a social setting. The achievement 
of these goals will help provide a more 
meaningful service to young people 
entering and adjusting to the world of 
work. 
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SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF NEW STUDENTS IN A 
TOURIST-COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 


HAROLD RUBY 
Miami Beach High School, Miami Beach, Florida 


RIENTATION of the new student is 
one of the major concerns of the 
Guidance Department of the Miami 
Beach High School. Each new student 
must become familiar with the school 
procedures, the rules and regulations, 
and the physical makeup of the school 
plant. This is accomplished through a 
short orientation course given by the 
dean of girls and the dean of boys—a 
course in which each new student 
must participate. 

But there is another kind of orienta- 
tion which is equally as important as 
orientation to the school. This is the 
social adjustment of the new student. 
This adjustment—or lack of adjust- 
ment, as the case may be—is fraught 
with great emctional strain for each of 
these adolescents. The happiness of 
the boy or girl is at stake. 


CAUSES AND MANIFESTATIONS 
OF DIFFICULTY 


Imagine the teen-age student who 
comes into this new environment. He 
has been uprooted from a school com- 
munity in which he had, in all proba- 
bility, grown up. He had been an inte- 
gral part of that community. His 
friends were there. He had moved 
along, unconcerned and secure, in the 
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flow of activities. He had been a part 
of that school, that group, that com- 
munity. 

Now this young person is in a new 
environment where he knows no one. 
He is a total stranger in a school where 
the other boys and girls are very much 
at home. School life and social life flow 
on around him. The laughter, the 
camaraderie, the activities, the school 
functions, the parties go on, but he 
takes little part in them. He is strand- 
ed on a lonely island. For companion- 
ship he has only the turbulence of his 
thoughts. Often he is lonely and in- 
secure. Life has become unpleasant for 
him. 

Unhappiness breeds discontent, 
which, in turn, frequently leads to 
hatred. Many of these newcomers hate 
the new school which they have en- 
tered. Their work deteriorates; they 
become discipline problems; or they 
withdraw from the realities of this 
world into which they have been 
thrust. Girls weep copiously; boys be- 
come defiant. 


A PLAN TO HELP STUDENT 
ADJUSTMENT 


The school is aware of the serious- 
ness of this problem. Teachers are 
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friendly and understanding; student- 
teacher relations are kept as informal 
as possible. Each teacher makes a de- 
cided effort to introduce the new stu- 
dent to members of the home room 
and tries to arrange for one of the es- 
tablished students—an Old Timer—to 
show the newcomer the ropes. But this 
does not always solve the problem. 

One attempt at solution of this prob- 
lem was the Big Brother and Big Sis- 
ter plan, the outgrowth of the thoughts 
of a group of students and myself. The 
students selected to work on the prob- 
lem, the four elected officers of the 
Junior class, and I met several times 
to clarify the difficulties and to discuss 
methods for meeting them. Finally we 
came up with a plan which was tried 
with the members of the Junior class 
under my guidance as counselor for 
this class. 

Description of the plan.—Each new 
Junior who entered the school was to 
be introduced to one of the Old Timers 
from the Junior class. If the newcomer 
was a boy, the Old Timer would be his 
Big Brother for a period of two weeks; 
if a girl, her Big Sister. During the two 
weeks the Old Timer was to take the 
new student around school; introduce 
him to the “crowd”; arrange for him 
to be invited to dances, parties, school 
affairs, movies, or any of the numerous 
other activities that came up. The Big 
Brother or the Big Sister would even 
arrange for “‘dates,”’ if necessary, dur- 
ing these two weeks. 

For two weeks the new student 
would be part of the social life of the 
school. He would have a chance to get 
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acquainted, to make friends, to be- 
long. It was felt that after such an in- 
tensive introduction, the newcomer 
would no longer feel new or strange. 
Selecting Big Brothers and Big Sis- 
ters—The question of how the Big 
Brother or the Big Sister was to be se- 
lected arose. It was agreed that there 
must be some common bond or inter- 
est existing between the newcomer and 
the Old Timer if the plan was to func- 
tion successfully. To this end it was 
decided that each member of the 
Junior class be asked to fill out a card 
showing his name and address and his 
major field of interest. These cards 
were then to be filed alphabetically by 
the committee according to the inter- 
ests indicated. It was also agreed that 
the responsibility for making the selec- 
tions be left with the counselor. 
Operation of the plan.—After the 
plan went into operation, a weekly list 
of the new students enrolled in the 
school was sent to each counselor. I 
made it a policy to send for each new 
Junior within three days of the time 
the report of his enrolment reached 
me. During the conference I tried to 
find out the student’s major interest. 
I explained the plan to him and found 
out whether he desired to participate. 
More often than not he was eager to 
do so. A few students refused, but 
these have been in the minority. 
After each new student had left the 
office, I went over the card file to find 
the name of the person who would be 
the appropriate student to take the 
role of Big Brother or Big Sister. The 
sharing of common interests was the 
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most important factor. Other consid- 
erations were nearness of the students’ 
homes to each other; popularity 
among the student body of the eligible 
Old Timers; apparent similarity of 
the Old Timer’s personality to that of 
the newcomer; the dependability of 
the prospective Old Timer to “see 
through” a job. 

When I had chosen the Old Timer 
who seemed best suited for the job, I 
sent for him. I explained what was to 
be done and made sure that the stu- 
dent was willing to take on the re- 
sponsibility. No pressure was exerted 
to get acceptance, for participation 
had to be voluntary on both sides if 
the plan was to work. If the student 
did not agree to take on the responsi- 
bility, I thanked him for coming in 
and sent him back to his class. The 
next eligible student was then called 
in, and this procedure was continued 
until a student was found who had the 
needed qualifications and was willing 
to participate. Very few of the stu- 
dents at Miami Beach High Schoo: 
hesitated to take on this responsibility 
when they were asked. 

Next came the meeting between the 
two students. This was held either in 
the guidance office or in my room after 
school. I introduced them to each 
other and told each a little about the 
other. Then they would talk together 
and get acquainted. When their 
strangeness seemed to have worn off 
and there no longer seemed to be a 
need for me to act as a buffer, I sent 
them on their way together. I asked 
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each student to come in alone after the 
two-week period was over to give me 
his evaluation of the plan. 

Evaluation of the plan.—In most in- 
stances both the Old Timer and the 
newcomer enthusiastically reported 
success. Frequently a close friendship 
grew up between the two participants. 
Invariably the new student would be 
happier. He was established, a part of 
the student body, interested in the 
school and its activities. He had a 
sense of belonging. There were a few 
failures of course, but, on the whole, 
this co-operative plan served as a val- 
uable asset in the adjustment of new 
students. 

The plan as it stands, however, does 
not meet all the needs. The problem of 
student adjustment requires further 
exploration, modification, and crystal- 
lization. This experiment was operat- 
ed on a limited scale, using only one 
segment of the school population—the 
Junior class. Its success indicates that 
further experimentation should be 
made with the entire student body. 

The plan as atd to discovery of deeper 
maladjustment.—The refusal of a few 
newcomers to participate in this pro- 
gram was, in itself, of great value to 
the counselor. Such a refusal might in- 
dicate that the young person was 
deeply disturbed. Often such a student 
refused because of an exaggerated 
sense of insecurity in the new environ- 
ment. Apparently it was easier for him 
to refuse, even to accept the unhappi- 
ness which would be the concomitant 
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of the refusal, than to face the ordeal 
of meeting new people and adjusting 
to the new environment. 

Such students need close observa- 
tion. Serious aberrations in personali- 
ty which may crop up will be more_ 
readily recognized if the counselor is 
forewarned about these students and 
keeps track of them while they are in 
school. Being prepared is essential for 
the counselor and the teachers if the 
mental health of these individuals is to 


be protected and even strengthened. 
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CONCLUDING COMMENT 

This program of social adjustment 
for high-school students proved to be 
helpful in many ways. It was helpful 
for the new students who participated. 
It was helpful, too, for those few who 
refused. Finally, it was of inestimable 
value for the Old Timers who served 
as Big Brothers and Big Sisters. They 
learned the value of offering a helping 
hand to a fellow-student in distress. 
They gained in self-respect, in confi- 
dence, and in stature. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. THe Susject Fre.ps—Continued 


His third and final list of selected 
jean on secondary-school in- 
struction to appear in the current vol- 
ume of the School Review contains 
items dealing with the subject fields 
not represented in the February issue, 
namely, industrial and vocational 
arts, home economics, business educa- 
tion, music, art, and health and physi- 
cal education. The present list, like 
the first and the second, follows a 
definition of “instruction” which in- 
cludes its three main aspects of (1) 
curriculum, (2) methods of teaching 
and study and supervision, and (3) 
measurement. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCA- 
TIONAL ARTS 


Homer J. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


318. BAYSINGER, GERALD B. “Teacher-Stu- 
dent Relationships—Two Patterns of 
Operation,” Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education, XLII (October, 1953), 
245-49. 


Some of the immediate problems of teach- 
ing are reviewed, leading to the ways in 
which they are or may be met. Differenti- 
ates between “traditional”? and “demo- 
cratic’? practices, with discussion of the 
effects of both types of behavior on teachers 
and pupils. 


* 


319. Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards 
for Vocational Education to the Office of 
Education, Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation: Summary of Statistical and Fi- 
nancial Information, Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1952. Washington: Division of 
Vocational Education, United States 
Office of Education, 1953. Pp. iv+44 
(processed). 


Full details concerning such areas as offer- 
ings, enrolments, and expenditures, for the 
five vocational-education fields or services 
that are federally aided (agricultural educa- 
tion, home-economics education, trade and 
industrial education, distributive educa- 
tion, and vocational guidance). Descriptive 
and tabular presentations on the total pro- 
gram and breakdowns for all states and 
territories. 


. Evans, Rupert N. “A Middle Course 
for Industrial Arts,” School Shop, XIII 
(October, 1953), 13-14, 54. 


Urges balance in the effort for attainment 
of objectives, rather than unbalance in a 
direction largely opposite to the current 
practice. Fears lowering of standards will 
result if skill and information are not made 
paramount. Says that all learners need to 
experience some successes but that pupils 
should also attempt things beyond their 
abilities. Failures, rather than lowering 
morale and patterns of behavior, seem 
requisite to success and progress. 


. A Guide to Improving Instruction in In- 
dustrial Arts. Washington: American 
Vocational Association, 1953. Pp. 120. 
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Current outcome of a continuing revision 
project involving earlier bulletins, such as 
Standards of Attainment in Industrial Arts 
Teaching (1934) and Improving Instruction 
in Industrial Arts (1946). Objectives well 
developed and types of shops and facilities 
well reviewed. Details of content and prac- 
tice presented for a dozen instructional 
fields or areas. Design emphasized and ex- 
tensive lists of textbooks, references, and 
sources of instructional materials ap- 
pended. 


. Loomis, P. (editor). The Oper- 
ation of a Local Program of Trade and 
Industrial Education with Emphasis on 
Improving Instruction through Supervi- 
sion. United States Office of Education, 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 250, 
Trade and Industrial Series No. 62, 
1953. Pp. x+166. 


Explains effectively the functions, con- 
cepts, and practices of local programs. 
Fourteen chapters are presented under a 
threefold organization, as suggested by the 
following abbreviated titles: Overview, 
Administration, Supervision, Instruction, 
Superintendent, Director, Principal, Super- 
visor, Co-ordinator, Teacher, Business Of- 
fice Personnel, Advisory Committees, 
State Teacher Trainer, State Department 
of Education. Twenty-two authors repre- 
sented three national organizations in the 
preparation of this publication. 


. Moving Forward with Vocational Educa- 
tion: Trends, Needs, Next Steps in Min- 
nesota. St. Paul, Minnesota: State Com- 
mission on Vocational and Higher Edu- 
cation, 1953. Pp. viii+64. 


An overview report of a two-year study 
under legislative grant. Lists goals of voca- 
tional education, and reviews the state’s 
pattern of services. New data on ten-year 
employment trends coupled with facts as to 
availability of training. Special attention 
given to Minnesota’s Area Vocational 
Schools. 


. PEARSON, JAMES H. “Guest Editorial: 
Vocational Education in Review,” 


American Vocational Journal, XXVIII 
(November, 1953), 5, 38. 


Records increasing acceptance during 
thirty-five years of vocational education as 
a necessary and worthy part of secondary- 
school and adult education. Reviews pur- 
poses, plans, procedures and problems of 
the federally aided fields. Covers social, 
economic, and educational changes that 
compel extension and flexible expansion of 
the program. “Vocational Education has 
not arrived.”’ 


. Ret, Dempsey E. “Check List for the 


Beginning Teacher,” Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, XLII (Sep- 
tember, 1953), 205-8. 


A helpful set of suggestions concerning 
school organization and administration, 
physical plant, community, shop condi- 
tioning, course and curriculum, instruc- 
tional materials, and community survey. 


. ROWNTREE, Urwin. “Guiding Prin- 


ciples of Vocational-Industrial Related 
Instruction,” Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education, XLII (October, 1953), 
249-53. 


Report of research covering course offerings 
in many schools and the experiences and 
judgments of large numbers of selected 
school personnel. Provides a screened list of 
nearly eighty guiding principles classified 
under curriculum construction, administra- 
tive organization, and teaching methods. 
Per cents as to practice and desirability are 
shown for all principles retained from an 
extensive set. 


. “School Shop Annual,” Industrial Arts 


and Vocational Education, XLII 
(March, 1953), 1A-106A, 61-114. 


Current issue of an annual series covering 
nearly a quarter-century and always de- 
voted largely to physical facilities for in- 
dustrial instruction. Contains illustrated 
articles on new and modernized shop build- 
ings or departments and the arrangement 
of facilities. Some coverage of instructional 
materials and extensive advertising of 
equipment, supplies, textbooks, and other 
aids. 
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328. ScHuttTz, Raymonp E. “The Cost of 


Industrial Education. ... Can All Pu- 
pils Afford It?” School Shop, XIII (Sep- 
tember, 1953), 12-13, 37. 


Discusses costs that our practical arts and 
vocational courses place upon the student. 
In view of sociological implications, sug- 
gests that school officials plan to reduce the 
financial prerequisite for such courses. 


. Terry, I. G. “Ten Year Follow-up 
Study of Co-operative Part-Time Pu- 
pils,” Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, XLII (April, 1953), 115-18. 


Reports questionnaire responses from more 
than two hundred boys and girl graduates 
under the fifty-fifty plan of work experience 
and high-school instruction. Includes tables 
on personal data, present location and em- 
ployment, work record, high-school record, 
and reactions to the co-operative plan and 
suggestions for its improvement. A sum- 
mary is valuable for comparative purposes 
as well as for aid in the instituting of similar 
training arrangements. 


. “Vocational Buyers Guide, 1953,” 
American Vocational Journal, XXVIII 
(September, 1953), 14-39. 


Up-to-date listings of physical necessities 
in agricultural education, audio-visual] aids, 
business education, distributive education, 
home economics, and shop and laboratory. 
Under these headings, the offerings of sup- 
plies and equipment are shown in alphabet- 
ical arrangement. Publishers are also listed 
under a convenient classification. 


. What Becomes of the Trade School Grad- 
uate: A Study of Graduate Placements in 
Trade and Industrial Education Pro- 
grams, North Atlantic Region, Class of 
1952. Washington: Vocational Divi- 
sion, United States Office of Education, 
1953. Pp. iv+76. 


Reports the placement status of graduates 
of all-day trade schools in thirteen states 
and of part-time co-operative schools in ten 
of these states. Detailed data for both 
types of schools are arranged by trades, 
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states, and districts. Lists twelve uses being 
made of the data throughout the region. 


. WILBER, Gorpon O. “Some Basic Con- 


cepts concerning Industrial Arts,” 
School Shop, XIII (December, 1953), 7, 
9. 


Questions the past and current emphasis 
upon the skill and technical-information 
objectives, urging attention to all ends 
listed for attainment. Stresses behavior 
changes, learning to think, realization of 
success, and recreational values. 


Witson, J. Douctas. “Purpose and 
Utilization of Advisory Committees,” 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, XLII (January, 1953), 3-5. 


This article, the first of two, includes an 
outline developed by the conference meth- 
od with persons of experience in attend- 
ance. It covers purposes or values, conduct 
of a committee’s initial meeting, yearly 
evaluation by such groups, and the related 
responsibilities of school personnel. 


. Witson, J. Douctas. “More about Ad- 


visory Committees,” Industrial Aris 
and Vocational Education, XLII (No- 
vember, 1953), 291-94. 


This article, the second of two, includes 
answers to twelve questions about matters 
of organization and policy. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Naomi KELLER 
University of Chicago 


. CoRNELL, Betty. Teen-age Knitting 


Book. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953. Pp. 148. 

A good book on the subject for knitters 
who wish to pursue this hobby beyond the 
beginning stages. Supplies clear directions 
and excellent diagrams. 


. CURTIS, FRIEDA S. Careers in the World 


of Fashion. New York: Woman’s Press, 
1953. Pp. 268. 


Reference book for high-school girls seeking 
information on possibilities of, and require- 
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ments for, careers in the field of fashion. 
Treats several such fields in some detail. 


. Denny, Grace. Fabrics. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953 (seventh edi- 
tion). Pp. xii+-222. 

This book, which has long been a useful 
reference book, deals with terminology and 
other informaton in the field of textiles. 
The recent, up-to-date edition includes in- 
formation on the new man-made fibers. 


. Druzitta, Kent. Home, School and 
Community Experiences in the Home- 
making Program. United States Office 
of Education Bulletin, Home Econom- 
ics Education Series No. 29, 1953. Pp. 
vi+70. 

This bulletin was prepared to help teachers 
and supervisors who are constantly seeking 
ways of making their teaching more mean- 
ingful and of integrating it into a total pro- 
gram focused on over-all homemaking-edu- 
cation goals. 


. Harris, FLORENCE LA GANKE, and 
KavuFFMAN, TREVA E. Young Folks at 
Home: An Introduction to Homemaking. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1953 (re- 
vised). Pp. x+144. 

This basic textbook for beginners has been 
revised to bring it up to date. 


. “Home Economics in the Secondary 
School,” Bulletin of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXVII (October, 1953), 1-124. 


The articles in this bulletin dealing with 
various aspects of homemaking were pre- 
pared by supervisors of teacher training in 
home economics, chosen from different sec- 
tions of the country. The bulletin was writ- 
ten to serve as a tool for assisting second- 
ary-school principals in reaching a broader 
understanding of the subject. 

. MANSFIELD, EvEtyn A. Clothing Con- 
struction. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1953. Pp. 454. 

A reference book for the clothing student. 
Contains suggestions in altering and sewing 
techniques, with some illustrations. Also 


includes information concerning good 
methods of handling cloth made of the new 
fibers. 


. MonrogE, Day. “Making the Teaching 


of Clothing More Realistic,” Journal of 
Home Economics, XLV (November, 
1953), 648-50. 


The author points out things the teacher 
needs to consider and evaluate in order to 
determine whether her teaching of the sub- 
ject is realistic. 


. Moore, Mary Furtonc. The Baby 


Sitters Guide. New York: Crowell Pub- 
lishing Co., 1953. Pp. 120. 


Planned primarily for teen-agers who are 
interested in baby-sitting. Gives helps and 
suggestions that will be useful to them in 
learning to understand and to care for 
young children. 


. Morrison, Hucu. Early American 


Architecture. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. xiv-+620. 


Describes American architecture from the 
earliest colonial days to the time of the 
Revolution. Probably of most interest to 
older students but also a good reference for 
senior high school students interested in 
history of American homes. 


. Morton, The Home and Its 


Furnishings. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. xvi+466. 


“Written especially as a textbook for girls 
studying home furnishings for the first 
time.’ Covers all phases of the subject and 
includes bibliography and list of visual aids. 


. Rocxow, Haze Kory, and Rocxow, 


Juttus. Creative Home Decorating. New 
York: H. S. Stuttman Co., 1953. Pp. 
420. 

A delightful book on the subject of home 
furnishings and decoration. It includes a 
number of good illustrations and up-to-date 
diagrams. 


. SturM, Mary Mark. “Keep Your 
Public Informed,” Modern Miss, XVII 
(Fall, 1953), 15, 46-48. 
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A helpful article for the homemaking 
teacher interested in improving her public 
relations. 


. WHITEHOUSE, RutTH, and Fitzsim- 
mons, CLEO. “Teaching Management 
in Foods Classes,” Journal of Home 
Economics, XLV (February, 1953), 
117-18. 


This is a study of home-economics classes 
in Grades VII-XII to discover manage- 
ment problems which teachers at the sec- 
ondary-school level encounter, and to de- 
velop some illustrations of procedures 
which might help in solving these problems. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


EpwIin A. SWANSON 
Jose State College, San Jose, California 


. Davis, Rosert L. “Big Business for 
Little People,” NEA Journal, XLII 
(September, 1953), 360-61. 


Good business education really begins in 
the program of the elementary school, and 
here is an article that suggests one effective 
way of doing something about it. 


. “Directory of Film Evaluations for 
Teachers of Business Subjects.” Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: Instructional Mate- 
rials Laboratory, University of Michi- 
gan, 1952. Pp. 72 (mimeographed). 


Fourth volume in a series that should be 
recorded in the notes of all who would im- 
prove instruction in business education. In 
this particular volume, forty-three films 
and filmstrips are described and evaluated. 


. Douctas, Liovp V. (chairman). “Joint 
Committee on Research,” UBEA 
Forum, VIII (October, 1953), 44-45. 


Describes major projects under way by the 
joint committee on research sponsored by 
the National Association of Business 
Teacher Training Institutions, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, and the United Business Educa- 
tion Association, and shows how the pur- 
pose of co-ordinating and integrating re- 
search in the field is to be accomplished. 
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DvuFRAIN, VIOLA (issue editor). ‘“Re- 
search Issue,” National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly, XXI (March, 1953), 
5-80. 


This research issue includes several impor- 
tant summaries of recent investigations 
that should be read by business teachers in 
the classroom and by their administrators 
as well. 


. Enriched Learning in Business Educa- 


tion. Tenth Yearbook. New York: Pub- 
lished jointly by the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association and the National 
Business Teachers Association, 1953. 
Pp. x+470. (For sale by University 
Book Store, New York University.) 


Another fine yearbook in this series. It is 
organized in thirty chapters and deals, in- 
formatively and suggestively, with current 
problems and trends in business education. 


. ENTERLINE, H. G. (editor). “The High 


School Business Library,” American 
Business Education, IX (May, 1953), 
195-278. 


Special issue listing books in the business- 
education field for the purpose of assisting 
those persons who make selections for 
school libraries. 


ForRKNER, HAMDEN L. “Educating for 
the Daily Business of Living,” NEA 
Journal, XLII (December, 1953), 565- 
66. 


Suggestions how business teachers and 
their administrators might take a more re- 
alistic look at our secondary-school cur- 
riculum and recognize that one of the great 
social problems of our times is that of edu- 
cating our citizens to the point of economic 
competence. 


. Grsson, E. Dana. “Ideal Audio-visual 
Equipment for Typewriting,” UBEA 
Forum, VIII (November, 1953), 15-18. 


Describes how basic audio-visual equip- 
ment can first be selected (thus making it 
possible for the typewriting teacher to doa 
better job of teaching right away) and then 
added to and implemented each year. 
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357. GorEN, J. T. (chairman). “Modern 


Planning for Business Training in 
Georgia,” Business Education World, 
XXXIII (January, 1953), 220-23. 


This article is a summary of recommenda- 
tions on classroom plans and equipment 
made by a state-level committee repre- 
senting the Georgia Business Education 
Association. 


. HAYNES, BENJAMIN RUDOLPH; HARDA- 
WAY, MATHILDE; and MAIER, THOMAS 
B. Tests and Measurements in Business 
Education. Cincinnati, Ohio: South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1953 (second 
edition). Pp. x+434. 


Manuscript is organized so that testing 
practices in each of the business-subject 
areas are described in separate chapters. 
This book still is the only one in the field 
that deals exclusively with measurement 
and related problems. 


. House, F. Wayne. “Are You Solving 
the Reading Problem in Bookkeeping?” 
Business Education World, XXXIII 
(February, 1953), 291-92. 


Reports a study of the relation of reading 
ability to success in bookkeeping courses 
and presents suggestions for teachers. 


. HuFFMAN, Harry. “Fourteen Prin- 
ciples To Follow in Setting up a Cleri- 
cal-Practice Course,” Business Educa- 
tion W orld, XXXIV (September, 1953), 
16-17. 

One of the key articles in a series prepared 
especially for teachers of clerical practice. 
These articles deal with various phases of 
the content of the clerical-practice offering. 


. “The John Robert Gregg Award in 
Business Education,” Business Teacher, 
XXX (May-June, 1953), 225-27. 


Describes the John Robert Gregg Award, a 
new award for the individual whose profes- 
sional contribution, in the judgment of the 
selecting committee, has had the greatest 
impact on the development and advance- 
ment of business education during the pre- 
ceding two calendar years. 


362. Layouts and Facilities for Business Ed- 


ucation. Monograph 81. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 
1953. Pp. viiit+-52. 


Reports results of a study of layouts and 
facilities for business-education programs 
in California high schools and junior col- 
leges. 


. Lest1E, Louis A. Methods of Teaching 


Gregg Shorthand. New York: Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. xii+-498. 


Includes fifteen chapters of methods-help 
equally valuable for beginning and experi- 
enced teachers of shorthand. Starts with a 
chapter reviewing the story of shorthand- 
teaching methods and ends with chapters 
on significant research affecting teaching 
methods and on the psychology of skill as it 
applies to the teaching of shorthand. 


. LEstrE, Louis A. Tape Recording in 


Business Education. St. Paul, Minne- 
sota: Educational Services Division, 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., 1953. Pp. x+68. 


Supplies suggestions for using tape-record- 
ing techniques in classes in typewriting, 
shorthand, transcription, office practice, 
distributive education, bookkeeping, busi- 
ness law, general business, and teacher 
training. 


. Lomax, Paut S. “Business Education 


and the Nation’s Educational Level,” 
Journal of Business Education, XXIX 
(December, 1953), 103, 124. 


An editorial suggesting some of the implica- 
tions for business education of the upward 
trend of the educational level of our people. 


. MAEDKE, WILMER. “The Contribution 
of Popular Magazines to Consumer 
Education,” UBEA Forum, VIII (Oc- 
tober, 1953), 37. 


Provides a list of current magazine articles 
which will serve as a starting point for the 
alert teacher of business courses. 
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367. NIcHOLS, FREDERICK. “Using the Find- 


ings of Job Studies To Improve In- 
struction in Business Subjects,” UBEA 
Forum, VII (May, 1953), 26-29. 


The dean of American business educators 
tells how employer demands must become 
more intelligent and realistic while school 
efforts must become more efficient in terms 
of training students in occupational com- 
petence. 


. PoE, Roy W. “Business Education, 
1954,” Business Teacher, XXXI (De- 
cember, 1953-January, 1954), 7-8, 32. 


Challenging article for business teachers by 
a business educator who sees clearly that 
the job is one of educating young men and 
women for their responsibilities in society— 
not merely training for technical skills. 


. RAHE, HaRvEs. “Lettered versus Blank 
Typewriter Keyboards,” Business Edu- 
cation World, XXXIII (May, 1953), 
435-38. 


Here is some help for the business teacher 
and the administrator who must decide 
which type of keyboard to buy. 


. Rowe, JouN L. “Remedial Instruction 
in Typewriting,” Journal of Business 
Education, XXVIII (March, April, and 
May, 1953), 231-33, 277-78, 318-20. 


Methods of error analysis, combining the 
efforts of teacher and student in attacking 
errors, and individual differences in the 
remedial aspects of teaching typewriting 
are discussed in this series of three articles. 


. SATLow, I. Davin. “Current Thinking 
in Teaching Bookkeeping,” Journal of 
Business Education, XXIX (October, 
1953), 28-31. 


Probably the most informative single ar- 
ticle of the year related to teaching book- 
keeping. An attempt is made to summarize 
all the materials about bookkeeping that 
appeared during the year 1952-53 in seven 
periodicals for business teachers. 


. STROOP, CHRISTINE. “Research: Con- 
clusions for Teaching Stenography,” 


Journal of Business Education, XXIX 
(October, 1953), 15-16. 


When research conclusions are presented in 
such a way as to indicate the responsibili- 
ties of the classroom teacher, they can be 
most helpful. This article does just that. 


. TONNE, HERBERT A. “Evaluation in 


the Social Business Subjects,” UBEA 
Forum, VII (March, 1953), 9-10. 


Outlines steps required in evaluation. Of- 
fers the conclusion that the only meaning- 
ful evaluation of classroom learning is 
probably to be found in the extent to which 
pupils do their work better in their daily 
life and in the extent to which they solve 
business problems that confront them in 
the present and in the future. 


. Paut L. “Better Training, Se- 


lection, and Placement through Meas- 
urement of Clerical Aptitudes,” Bal- 
ance Sheet, XXXV (October, 1953), 
54-58. 


There is a growing awareness among busi- 
ness educators that general clerical training 
of a non-bookkeeping and non-stenographic 
variety will meet the needs of many second- 
ary-school students and their future em- 
ployers. Here is an article by the author of 
the Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test that 
should be helpful to guidance people who 
occasionally must try to evaluate a stu- 
dent’s potentialities for success in the cleri- 
cal field. 


. WALKER, ArTHUR L. “Some Major 


Aspects of State Supervision of Busi- 
ness Education,” National Business 
Education Quarterly, XXI (May, 1953), 
8-14. 


Begins with the statement that the pre- 
vailing modern concept of supervision at 
the state level is primarily one of providing 
consultative and advisory services and pro- 
ceeds to tell how this type of supervision of 
business education is provided. 


. WELLs, INEz Ray (editor). Good Class- 


room Practices in Business Education. 
Monograph 85. Cincinnati, Ohio: 
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South-Western Publishing Co., 1953. 
Pp. 58. 

Classroom practices described in this mono- 
graph should be particularly helpful to be- 
ginning teachers of business. It was devel- 
oped by a Delta Pi Epsilon committee 
charged with planning and co-ordinating 
research and service projects. 


MUSIC! 


V. Howarp TALLEY 
University of Chicago 


. ANDREWS, FRANcEs M., and LEEDER, 
A. Guiding Junior-High-School 
Pupils in Music Experiences. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
xii+372. 


Gives some valuable methods in guiding 
pupils of junior high school age through 
music experiences in and out of school. 


. Bropy, Vriota A. “The Role of Body- 
Awareness in the Emergence of Musi- 
cal Ability: Its Application to Music 
Education, the College Basic Music 
Course, and Critic Teaching,” Journal 
of Research in Music Education, I 
(Spring, 1953), 21-29. 


Describes body-movement sensations in re- 
sponse to musical stimuli observed in small 
children and discusses how the knowledge 
gleaned from this source may be applied in 
working with pitch-inaccurate adolescents 
or adults. 


. Cooper, GRosvENOR. “The Nature of 
Music,” Journal of General Education, 
VII (April, 1953), 176-82. 


A highly abstract exposition of the subject, 
based on phenomenological, psychological, 
and philosophical concepts. 


. CoTTON, MARIAN, and BRADBURN, 
ADELAIDE. Music throughout the World. 
Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co., 1953. 
Pp. x+294. 


Presents a course in understanding and ap- 
preciation based on the music of many 
countries. 


. LEONHARD, CHARLES. A Song Approach 


to Music Reading. New York: Silver 
Burdett Co., 1953. Pp. x+150. 


Develops a self-help method of music-read- 
ing that can be applied to music classes in 
high schools and colleges. A recording, 
“Songs We Like to Sing” (Silver Records 
SR1), is supplied with the textbook. 


. LIEPMANN, Kaus. The Language of 


Music. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1953. Pp. viii+-376. 


A guide to the elements, media, and other 
modes of expression pertaining to music it- 
self. 


. LoWENS, IRVING, and BRITTON, ALLEN 


P. “The Easy Instructor (1798-1831): 
A History and Bibliography of the 
First Shape Note Tune Book,” Journal 
of Research in Music Education, I 
(Spring, 1953), 31-55. 


Presents the history of a system of notation 
still in use in the rural South. 


. MurpHy, Howarp A. “Music in Gen- 


eral Education,” Teachers College Rec- 
ord, LIV (April, 1953), 380-92. 


Maintains that music’s cultural and hu- 
manistic values are consonant with the ma- 
jor objectives of an educational philosophy 
both liberal and practical. 


. NEwMAN, WILLA S. “Roads to Musi- 


cal Understanding—An Apologia,” 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors Bulletin, XXXIX (Spring, 
1953), 36-47. 


Explodes the fallacy that the understand- 
ing of music is beyond the capacity of the 
untrained listener. 


. OSTRANSKY, LeRov. “Is There Value in 


a School Dance Band?” Educational 


1See also Item 608 (Lundin) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the November, 
1953, issue of the Elementary School Journal. 


Music Magazine, XXXTII (November- 
December, 1953), 18-19, 51-4. 
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Asserts a favorable attitude toward a con- 
troversial question: Should popular and 
jazz music be included in the music pro- 
gram? For an opposing view of this prob- 
lem see Item 390 (Teller) in this list. 


. SERRINS, Davip. “The Use of Marks in 
the Teaching of Music,” High School 
Journal, XXXVI (April, 1953), 208-13. 


Advocates a marking system evaluating 
the growth in interest, understanding, and 
musical development in the individual stu- 
dent of music. 


. SUNDERMAN, FREDERICK (edi- 
tor). ‘Music Education Number,” 
Education, LXXIV (September, 1953), 
3-48. 


Presents nine articles by leading music edu- 
cators. Pertinent to secondary-school mu- 
sic are: ‘‘Great Issues in Music Education”’ 
(Sunderman), ‘‘Curriculum Enrichment or 
Inflation’? (Hanson), ‘‘Music Education— 
Aesthetic Education’? (Leonhard), ‘“‘The 
Graduate Student and Music Education’’ 
(Normann), ‘‘Research in Music Educa- 
tion’’ (Britton). 


. TELLER, JAcos. “Popular Music and 
Jazz in Public Schools,” Educational 
Music Magazine, XXXIII (Septem- 
ber—October, 1953), 23-24, 52-55. 


Presents convincing reasons for excluding 
popular music and jazz from the school 
course of study. 


. WILLHEIM, IMANUEL. “A Structural 
Approach to Musical Understanding,” 
Music Educators Journal, XXXIX 
(June-July, 1953), 38-39. 


Criticizes some existing approaches to the 
understanding of music in music-apprecia- 
tion and music-survey courses and suggests 
a method involving the study of the com- 
poser’s plan for any composition studied. 


. Witson, Harry R. “Artistic Choral 
Singing,” Educational Music Magazine, 
XXXIII (November—December, 1953), 
14-15, 30. 


Gives some practical ways to improve the 
technique of choral singing. 


ART 


RosBErRT D. ERICKSON 
University of Chicago 


392. ADELINE, M. Jutes. Art Dictionary. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan: J. W. Edwards, 
Inc., 1953 (revised). Pp. ii+-422. 


Contains a complete index of terms used in 
art, architecture, heraldry, and archeology. 
Translated from Adeline’s Lexique des 
termes d’art with additions from Fairholt’s 
Dictionary of Terms in Art, this volume is 
suitable as a resource textbook in the art 
classroom. 


. AMBERG, GEORGE. “20th Century Bal- 


let Design,” Everyday Art Quarterly, 
No. 26 (Summer, 1953), 4-11 with 13 
photographs. 


Presents a critical analysis of the problems 
of the designer for stage productions. The 
difficulties encountered when easel painters 
design for the ballet are discussed in rela- 
tion to the illustrations of works by 
Tchelitchew, Chagall, Picasso, Berman, 
and Rouault. 


. Danz, Louis. Dynamic Dissonance in 


Nature and the Arts. New York: Farrar, 
Straus & Young, 1952. Pp. 262. 


Gives a thought-provoking approach to the 
creative work of nature and of man. The 
interdependence of all creative activity is 
discussed and clarified. A mind- and eye- 
opener for the teacher of art. 


. Fotps, THomas. Your Taste and Good 


Design. Life Adjustment Booklet. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1953. Pp. 48. 


Presents a guide toward better understand- 
ing of the manufactured articles in our 
daily life. This booklet aims to help young 
people solve the problems of everyday liv- 
ing, and it includes the following chapters: 
“Your Taste Is Showing,”’ ‘‘Designed for 
Use,’ ‘How Materials Affect Design,” 
“How the Manufacturing Process Affects 
Design,” and ‘‘Judgment Tests.”’ Suitable 
for students of Grade VII and up. 
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396. Hatye. Gerp. Idea 53. New York: 


Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
xxxii+130 with 373 illustrations. 


A summary of the best works in the sphere 
of industrial design. Included are examples 
of good design in china and pottery, plas- 
tics, glass, wood, metal, textiles, appliances, 
lighting equipment, clocks, and communi- 
cation devices. Useful as a resource manual 
for the teacher and student of design. 


. LEE, MARSHALL (editor). Books for 
Our Time. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. Pp. 128 + 152 illustra- 
tions. 


Presents the problem of book design as 
viewed by the designer. Contents include 
discussion and illustrative material on 
“What Is Modern Book Design,” “Toward 
the Book of the Future,”’ “Attitudes behind 
Design,’’ and ‘‘Tradition in Motion.” Suit- 
able for the teacher and student of design. 
. McKay, Hersert C. Three Dimen- 


sional Photography. New York: Ameri- 
can Photographic Publishing Co., 


1953. Pp. xii+334 with 20 sets of illus- 
trations. 


A basic textbook suitable for the novice as 
well as the expert in stereophotography. 
Table of contents includes such material as 
“Elementary Stereography,’’ “Stereoscopic 
Cameras,” “Mounting,” “Transposition 
and Spacing,” “Applied Stereoscopy,”’ 
“Trick Work,’ ‘‘Hyperstereo,’” and 
“Stereo Movies.’”’ One diagram for adapt- 
ing the simple box camera to stereo has di- 
rect application in classroom experimenta- 
tion. 


. OZENFANT, AMADEE. Foundations of 
Modern Art. New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1952. Pp. x +348 with 102 
pages of illustrations. 


Ozenfant, contemporary purist painter, 
presents his beliefs and philosophical in- 
sights regarding the arts in today’s society. 
His textbook covers such subjects as litera- 
ture, painting and sculpture, architecture, 
engineering, music, science, philosophy and 
religion, the art of living, and the service of 
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art and disciplines. Difficult but challeng- 
ing reading for the art teacher. 


Pettit, Harvey. Block 
Printing on Fabrics. New York: Hast- 
ings House, 1952. Pp. xii+146 with 80 
illustrations. 


Gives a clear concise approach to block- 
printing on textiles, with emphasis on proc- 
ess, materials, tools, design, color, and de- 
sign motifs. Suitable for the layman, 
teacher, craftsman, recreational worker, 
and student of design. 


CHARLES GEORGE, and 
SLEEPER, HAROLD REEVE. Architec- 
tural Graphic Standards. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1953 (fourth 
edition). Pp. xvi+614. 


Presents an up-to-date, comprehensive, 
diagrammatic coverage of problems re- 
lated to architecture and design—a primer 
of materials and structural forms with di- 
mensions. Items covered include walls, 
stairs, fireplaces, chimneys, framing, flash- 
ing, doors and windows, sound transmis- 
sion, furniture, plumbing, swimming pools, 
boats, sports, and greenhouses. A basic ref- 
erence manual for the architectural and 
design student from Grade VII and up. 


. L. Your Art Heritage. 


New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. 
xxvi+320+-vii with 281 illustrative ex- 
amples. 


‘The purpose of the book is to arouse, and 
to aid in sustaining, a direct and lively in- 
terest in all forms of art by presenting its 
various phases in a way that will attract 
and hold the youthful reader.’”? Emphasis 
is placed on the arts of sculpture, architec- 
ture, painting, printing, writing, and city- 
planning. Suitable for use as a textbook or 
reference manual for Grade VII and up. 


. Stuon, Howarn. Primer of Drawing for 


Adulis. New York: Sterling Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. 140 with 151 draw- 
ings and diagrams. 


Presents a clear directive for the beginner 
in drawing. Examples of fine drawings from 
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various periods are included. Emphasis is 
placed on line quality, form, structure, or- 
ganization, technique as a means, and ex- 
ploration. Suitable for Grade VII and up. 


. SMITH, Victor C. Photography Work- 
book. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1953. Pp. viii+85. 


Presents systematic graded exercises for 
the beginning student of photography. Em- 
phasis is placed on self-testing as a guide 
toward positive results. Includes directions 
for laboratory and darkroom as well as a 
guide to reading references. Suitable for 
teachers of art, parents, and seventh- to 
twelfth-grade students. 


. STANILAND, L. N. The Principles of Line 
Illustration. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
Pp. xii+212 with 162 drawings. 


A thorough treatise on drawing, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the requirements of bio- 
logical and other scientific workers. Chap- 
ter headings include ‘Techniques in Line 
Drawing,” ‘“‘Aids to Accurate Drawing,”’ 
“The Use of Coivur,’’ “Graphs, Diagrams 


and Maps,” “Some Help with Lettering,” 
and “Hints and Trips.’ Useful for the 
serious drawing student as well as for a re- 
source book in the art library. 


. SUTNAR, LADISLAV. Design for Point of 
Sale. New York: Pelligrini & Cudahy, 
1952. Pp. 126 with 158 photographic 
illustrations. 


Suggests a variety of selling techniques 
through use of design elements. Examples 
are included from all fields of advertising 
from billboards to television. Suitable for 
the advanced design student, the layman, 
and the teacher of art. 


. TyRwHITt, J.; Sert, J. L.; and 
Rocers, E. N. (editors). The Heart of 
the City. New York: Pelligrini & 
Cudahy, 1952. Pp. xii+186 with 212 
illustrations. 

Contains a report by the International 


Congress of Modern Architects on subjects 
pertaining to urban-living problems. Such 


subjects as the human scale, satisfying hu- 
man needs, and the core of the city are cov- 
ered. Plans for rebuilding decayed or de- 
molished areas are included. For the teacher 
of community planning. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


D. K. BRACE 
University of Texas 


. ALLEN, Ross L. “Health Education as 


Your Career,”’ Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, XXIV (October, 
1953), 19-20. 


An explanation of vocational opportunities 
in health education. 


. AMERICAN SocriAL HYGIENE ASSOCIA- 


TION. Preinduction Health and Human 
Relations. New York: American Social 
Hygiene Association, 1953. Pp. 176. 


An illustrated book analyzing the problems 
of young people and giving a background 
for group discussions aimed at helping boys 
facing induction. 


. AQuUINO,: FrRANciscA Reyes. “Philip- 


pine Folk Dances,” Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, XXIV 
(December, 1953), 10-11. 


Classification and characteristics of typical 
folk dances of the Philippines. 


. ARMBRUSTER, Davin A. Basic Skills in 


Sports for Men and Women. St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1953. Pp. 326. 


A good reference book for the beginner in- 
terested in any of the twenty-eight sports 
treated. 


. AsHCRAFT, J. Hottey. “A Sane Com- 


petitive Program for Junior High 
School Boys,” Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, XXIV (November, 
1953), 20-21, 39. 
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Describes acceptable procedures for modi- 
fying competition in junior high school 
sports. 

. COZENS, FREDERICK W., and Stumpr, 
FLORENCE ScovIL. Sports in American 
Life. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. Pp. x+366. 


One of the first attempts to trace the im- 
portant place of sports in American culture 
and the relation of sports to other aspects 
of American life. 


. Daviess, GRACE B. “Exercises—Good, 
Bad, and Indifferent,” Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, XXIV 
(January, 1953), 14-15, 43. 


An analysis of sensible exercises for high- 
school girls. 


. DE WITT, RAYMOND TALMADGE. Teach- 
ing Individual and Team Sports. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
498. 


An illustrated book with detailed instruc- 
tions on the teaching of twenty-four sports. 


. FOEHRENBACH, LENORE M. “Why 
Girls Choose After-School Sports,” 
Journal of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, XXIV (June, 1953), 34-36. 


Reports a study of the motives of high- 
school girls for participating in extra-cur- 
riculum athletics. 


. Haac, Jessre HELEN. “Discovering 
Needs and Interests for Health Instruc- 
tion,” Journal of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, XXIV (January, 1953), 23, 
39. 


Brief suggestions on the use of available 
school data as sources of needs for health 
instruction. 


. HENDERSON, ROBERT W. Early Ameri- 
can Sport. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1953. Pp. 234. 


A voluminous check list and bibliographi- 
cal source of books and materials on sports 
published in America prior to 1860, and 
therefore a source of much information 
about life in the early years of our country. 


. Jones, Evetyn G. Enjoying Health. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1952. Pp. xii+434. 


A textbook for co-operative study by boys 
and girls in health education, based upon 
the Denver Inter-Study for High School 
Boys and Girls. 


. KARPOVICH, PETER V. Adventures in 


Artificial Respiration. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1953. Pp. 304. 


A full account of the history of methods of 
artificial respiration and related scientific 
research. 


. Knapp, CiypE Guy, and HAGMAN, 


E. Parricta. Teaching Methods for 
Physical Education: A Textbook for Sec- 
ondary School Teachers. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. 
Pp. 386. 


Instructional patterns, techniques, and 
procedures are presented, along with sug- 
gestions on curriculum and administration. 


. LoKEN, NEwton C. “Modern Cheer- 


leading,” Journal of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, XXIV (September, 
1953), 12-13. 


An account of the growth in the use and 
preparation of cheer leaders, with sugges- 
tions for sponsors. 


. NEw York ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 


Conferences on Drug Addiction among 
Adolescents. New York: Blakiston Co., 
1953. Pp. 320. 


The report emphasizes the need for co- 
operation between professions and agen- 
cies, and sees addiction as a failure of law 
enforcement and a symptom of depriva- 
tions of many children. 
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424, Taytor, “Conservation Study 
Moves Outdoors,” Journal of the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, XXIV (Jan- 
uary, 1953), 10-11. 

An account of a workshop on forest con- 


servation for high-school students and a 
curriculum for teachers. 


. Topp, FRANcEs. “Sociometry in Physi- 
cal Education,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, XXIV (May, 
1953), 23-24, 36. 


- Tells of the nature of sociometric studies 
and their application in physical-education 
classes. 


FILMS 


KENNETH D. NORBERG 
Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 

The following list of selected in- 
structional motion pictures is restrict- 


ed to recent 16mm films not previously 
listed in this journal. All listings are 
sound films unless otherwise indicated. 


Home Economics 


426. Research for Better Living. 22 minutes, 
color. New York: United World-Gov- 
ernment, 1952 (revised). 


The work of the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics is the subject of 
this Department of Agriculture film. Meth- 
ods used in the research laboratories at 
Beltsville, Maryland, are shown. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


. Industrial Purchasing. 21 minutes, 
color. Wilmette, Illinois: Encyclopae- 
dia Britanuica Films Inc., 1952. 


Deals with the problem of purchasing ma- 


428. A Man with a Plan. 14 minutes, color. 


New York: National Film Board of 
Canada, 1952. 


Illustrates an idea for improving labor- 
management relations and production ef- 
ficiency through committee planning. This 
cartoon film was produced for the Canadian 
Federal Department of Labour. 


Music 


. B-Flat Clarinet. 10 minutes, black and 


white. Beverly Hills, California: Mc- 
Murry-Gold Producers, 1952. 


Shows how the instrument is assembled, 
and demonstrates proper care. 


. Images from Debussy. 18 minutes, black 


and white. New York: A. F. Films, 
Inc., 1952. 


Four of Debussy’s compositions are played, 
each with imaginative photographic ac- 
companiment. The compositions include 
“En bateau,” “Arabesque en mi,” “Reflets 
dans l’eau,”’ and ‘“‘Arabesque en sol.’ 


. Merry Wives of Windsor. 1 hour, 33 


minutes, black and white. New York: 
Brandon Films, 1952. 


This musical film was based on Shake- 
speare’s play and the opera by Otto 
Nicolai. It was produced in Berlin with 
Berlin singers and the Berlin State Opera. 


. Pagliacci. 14 minutes, black and white. 


New York: Musart Productions, 1952. 


A selection of the best-known arias from 
the opera. The singers are in costume. 


. Rigoletto. 12 minutes, black and white. 


New York: Musart Productions, 1952. 


A selection of the best-known arias from 
the opera. The singers are in costume. 


ArT? 


. Art and Motion. 14 minutes, color. Wil- 


mette, Illinois: Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films Inc., 1952. 


terials and machines for an industrial 2 See also Item 480 (Lithography) in the list of 
plant. Interrelations of purchasing and __ selected references appearing in the March, 1953, 
other departments are emphasized. issue of the School Review. 
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Deals with the idea of movement as ex- 
pressed in various art forms. Emphasizes 
movement in nature as expressed in con- 
temporary abstract art. 


. Art in America. 27 minutes, black and 
white. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1953. 


Depicts leading contemporary American 
artists and their paintings. This film was 
originally produced for television by the 
March of Time. 


. Block Cutting and Printing. 13 minutes, 
color. New York: Stout Institute and 
Education Film Library Association, 
1952. 


Gives a detailed explanation of the tech- 
nique of cutting and printing a two-color 
design. 


. Buma-African Sculpture Speaks. 10 
minutes, color. Wilmette, Illinois: En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1952. 


Central and West African antique sculp- 
tures are presented to the accompaniment 
of tribal music recorded in Africa. The film 
illustrates the cultural meaning of the 
carved wooden statues and masks. 


. Introduction to Architecture. 9 minutes, 
black and white. New York: Athena 
Films, 1952. 


Reviews the development in architectural 
styles of American homes from Colonial 


times to the present. The function of the 
architect is stressed. 


. Story of Chinese Art. 20 minutes, color. 


New York: Athena Films, 1952. 


A broad survey of Chinese art from its be- 
ginnings down to modern times. The influ- 
ences of other cultures are noted. 


HEALTH AND PuHysICAL EDUCATION 


440. Your Body Speaks. 20 minutes, black 


and white. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 
Illustrates posture as a function of general 


health, personality, and sitting and walking 
habits. 


CORONET FILMS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
441. Personal Health for Girls. 11 minutes, 


black and white, 1952. 


A high-school girl illustrates daily health 
habits. The film deals with personal clean- 
liness, including care of hair and nails, use 
of cosmetics, and proper habits of eating, 
sleeping, and exercise. Designed exclu- 
sively for girls. 


. Personal Hygiene for Boys. 11 minutes, 
black and white, 1952. 


Deals primarily with habits of personal 
cleanliness, including such problems of 
male adolescence as shaving. Proper habits 
of eating and sleeping are also noted. 
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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


CHARLTON LarrD, The Miracle of Language. 
Cleveland 2: World Publishing Co., 1953. 
Pp. xii+308. $4.00. 


About two hundred and fifty million 
people speak the English language as their 
principal means of communication. Other 
millions learn English as a second language 
for purposes of culture or trade. Of this vast 
number, only an infinitely small fraction 
know anything at all about the history of 
their language, or about the growth of its 
vocabulary, or the laws which govern its 
sounds in speech, or the nature of its gram- 
mar. In language, familiarity breeds at least 
indifference, so much so that college Seniors 
preparing to teach English as a profession 
have to be impelled by requirements to enter 
a course designed to introduce them to the 
language they propose to teach. 

For the college student there are text- 
books about the English language, but even 
the two or three good ones among these re- 
quire some degree of technical preparation to 
be read with profit. For the enlightened gen- 
eral reader, who desires to know about the 
language he has used all his life, there has 
been almost nothing. It is the supplying of 
this lack that Professor Laird takes as his 
purpose. He says in his Preface: 


I found difficulty naming a book to which I 
could gladly refer the curious for a ready answer 
to anything linguistic. Accordingly I tried to ask 
myself all the most important questions about 
language, answering those for which the present 
state of our scholarship provides answers and 
guessing at the rest, labeling my guesses for what 
they are. In the belief that promoting the popu- 
lar understanding of language is a worthy en- 
deavor, I have tried to write so that a dogged per- 


son can understand me and a charitable reader 
can stay awake [p. xi]. 


Further along the author adds, “No one 
who knows anything of language will suppose 
that this volume purports to be a contribu- 
tion to scholarship” (p. xii). In this assertion 
he is, perhaps, overmodest. It is true that the 
volume is not the report of original scholar- 
ship in the sense that the term “scholarship” 
is generally used. But the book, for all its ap- 
peal to the general reader, is conceived in a 
spirit of scholarly exactness; nowhere was 
this reviewer conscious that the effect of a 
popular approach was to modify, oversimpli- 
fy, or distort the findings of original scholars 
in linguistics. Moreover, the author contrib- 
utes his own interpretation of the proper ap- 
proach to the study of English grammar, and 
so becomes, in those chapters at least, a cre- 
ative scholar. The reader would not expect to 
find in this book all that is known about the 
English language (there is no such book even 
for specialists!), but he can feel assured that 
what he reads here is consistent with contem- 
porary linguistic studies, and where matters 
are subject to more than one interpretation, 
he will be told so. 

The content of the book follows this plan: 
It opens with a discussion of the nature of 
language and the relationship of language to 
the “humanness” of human beings. It next 
traces the interrelationships of languages de- 
rived from the Indo-European sources, and 
the pedigree of English. A section of many 
chapters follows, on the subject of words, 
their origins, and the growth of the English 
vocabulary from internal and external in- 
fluences. The sounds of English follow, ex- 
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plained through the use of the International 
Phonetic Alphabet, with a brief sketch of the 
history of some of the sounds. Grammar 
comes next—a double treatment, first setting 
forth the shortcomings of conventional gram- 
mar, followed by the author’s proposals for a 
more sensible handling of the grammar of 
English sentences. Concluding sections deal 
with the alphabet, spelling, the characteris- 
tics of English in America, and the place of 
English as a world language. 

Just listing these topics is enough to in- 
dicate that, in a book of 308 pages including 
the Index, each topic can have only a brief 
treatment. Much has to be omitted which is 
normally considered a part of the history of 
English. More important, though perhaps 
unavoidable, is the assumption of outcomes 
more familiar to the expert than to the ama- 
teur. For example, in a very brief account of 
a very important shift of vowel sounds in 
English, the author says: “There were a few 
other changes; [#] and [u], which could not 
move forward, became diphthongs” (p. 237), 
but he does not show what the diphthongs 
were nor why the two vowels could not move 
forward. In a case of such extreme condensa- 
tion, it is questionable whether the item 
should be included at all. But such difficul- 
ties always beset the interpreter of scholar- 
ship to the lay reader. 

Most of the book will be found entertain- 
ing and informative, but relatively uncontro- 
versial. The three chapters on grammar will 
raise the blood pressure of some readers, par- 
ticularly those trained in the refined, though 
perhaps slightly obsolete, art of grammatical 
analysis. The old grammar will not do, Pro- 
fessor Laird assures us; it simply does not 
describe what goes on in the English sen- 
tence. What then is “the most important 
grammatical truth that can be enunciated 
about English: Order in the sentence is the 
basis of English grammar. And yet, barring a 
few students of Modern English, the chances 
are that not one in a hundred readers of this 
page will ever have heard anything like this 
statement before” (p. 151). 
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Professor Laird’s love of words runs riot 
in his chapter titles and subtitles. The title 
for chapter x reads as follows: “Whom Lin- 
guistics Hath Joined Together Let No Man’ 
Put Asunder,” and is amplified by these sub- 
titles: “United in holy wordlock,” “Giving 
and taking in linguistic marriage,” “Come sit 
by me and be my love,” “The sons of Hengist 
and Horsa get embarrassed about grammar,” 
“Crusader from Connecticut,” “Common 
law marriage in grammar,” “Can we make 
honest women of our words?” Such playful- 
ness seems a bit excessive in a book in which 
the unsuspecting reader, seduced by flowery 
titles, is transfixed on the barbed-wire en- 
tanglement of a passage like this: 

Complicated complements usually break 
down into functions which themselves comprise 
the actor-notion-complement pattern, sometimes 
repeated and interlocking. That is, there is nexus 
within many complements, and this nexus so 
overlaps that we might appropriately call it in- 
terlocking nexus [pp. 199-200]. 


Professor Laird is a serious author writing 
an entertaining but sound book for a serious 
and intelligent reader. If this serious and in- 
telligent reader does not squirm under the 
coyness of some titles and subtitles, he will 
have to add charity to his already admirable 
qualities. Nevertheless, his charity will be 
rewarded by the solid stuff beneath the titles. 


RosBert C. 


University of Wisconsin 


ELMER F. PFLIEGER and GRACE L. WEsTON, 
Emotional Adjustment: A Key to Good 
Citizenship. A Report of the Citizenship 
Education Study, Detroit Public Schools 
and Wayne University. Detroit 1: Wayne 
University Press, 1953. Pp. xviii+152. 
$3.50. 

Citizenship education takes its place in a 
long educational tradition that has included, 
at various times, character education, in- 
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struction in moral and spiritual values, civ- 
ics, social studies, and patriotism. The whole 
subject has received increased attention and 
support during recent years through a num- 
ber of substantial grants of money, of which 
the Detroit Citizenship Education Study is 
one result. The present volume is the second 
book-length report from this study, the first 
having dealt with curricular matters. 

The reader is bound to be in sympathy 
with the purposes underlying this book. The 
authors mean to present and defend an obvi- 
ous proposition: that “the foundation stone 
of good citizenship is good mental health” 
(p. 6). This they do by assertion (chapter i), 
by argument (chapter ii), and by offering 
evidence (chapter iii). Having convinced 
themselves of the general soundness and ap- 
plicability of their starting assumption, they 
offer several examples of its application in 
schools. 

This reviewer applauds the case material 
included. We need a constant flow of such 
material. However, it is difficult otherwise to 
answer the question: For whom was the book 
written? For what audience? Stanley E. 
Dimond, in his Foreword, implies that the 
writing of these authors “‘is of special sig- 
nificance because neither author purports to 
be a specialist in psychology, psychiatry, or 
sociology.” The volume represents an at- 
tempt to translate findings from these fields 
into actual school practice. 

Now, the assertion that lack of expertness 
in the underlying fields of inquiry is somehow 
good is a little presumptious. The implica- 
tion, however, is that the authors attempt to 
synthesize a very real field of expertness: the 
expertness of the Detroit teachers with whom 
they worked. The book should be considered, 
then, according to this purpose. 

So considered, Emotional Adjustment 
comes off fairly well. In order to consider it 
so, however, it is necessary to overlook most 
of the first three chapters. Perhaps these 
chapters had better be overlooked; they seem 
somewhat labored and at times circular: 
good mental health, it seems, is the product 
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of effort designed to produce it. At the very 
end of these chapters, the authors slip and 
offer emotional adjustment as the key to 
good citizenship—a statement that must be 
challenged. The authors mean to point out 
that good human relations, being part of the 
definition of citizenship (certain competen- 
cies and the actual doing of citizen-like 
things must be included), must be studied 
and fostered in the schools. Good adjustment 
is necessary—hence, this book. But good ad- 
justment is not sufficient. In the judgment 
of this reviewer, the first three chapters con- 
tribute no theory. They do shed some light on 
the nature of the Mooney Problem Check 
List, the California Test of Personality, and 
one use of the sociometric study. 

The second, and larger, section of the 
book is written with more assurance than 
the first. Here, the authors are at home. In 
their direct descriptions of what teachers did 
about the attitudes and feelings of their 
pupils, the reader forgets the rather thin 
treatment of theory. The descriptions of the 
feelings of the school people are sensitively 
written, as in the series of statements by the 
principal of the mythical Pine Street School 
(a composite of four schools included in the 
study): 


I think I’ve the confidence of my teachers, but 
they rely too much on my decisions and judg- 
ments... . I wanted the help of teachers. But I 
think I’ve been afraid to ask for it... . What isa 
school anyway? ... Why don’t we really work 
together? [P. 46.] 


Here is an honest, compassionate person, 
torturing himself with self-doubt. The chil- 
dren are in it, too: 


Each person should have the right to be treated 
fairly and kindly by the others, 

to make choices of people with whom he would 
like to work, 

to make his own choice of work activities when 
opportunity for choice exists [p. 98]. 


Such a creed, if explored and criticized 
while the children grow with it, would revolu- 
tionize teaching. 
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This kind of material is what is best about 
the book, and the bulk of the book is redolent 
of the classroom. Teachers who examine this 
section will find settings and children they 
can recognize. The suggestions are highly 
specific; they should have the effect of lead- 
ing the reader to better action. 

The final chapter, like the first three, 
labors the obvious. Perhaps some others of us 
can learn from Pflieger and Weston that we 
don’t have to drown sound educational ac- 
tivity in normative statements. We don’t 
have to “tell ’em what we’re gonna tell ’em,” 
as the first section of this book does, and fol- 
low the real heart of the matter with a sort of 
amateur apotheosis, as the final chapter does 
here. Good, insightful teaching is thrilling. 
We can safely leave expert theorizing to the 
experts in theorizing. 


ARTHUR W. FosHAy 


Ohio State University 
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Hitpa TaBA, Leadership Training in Inter- 
group Education: Evaluation of Work- 
shops. Studies in Intergroup Relations. 
Washington 6: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1953. Pp. xii+244. $2.50. 


This book provides a description, analy- 
sis, and evaluation of six summer workshops 
in intergroup education held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from 1945 through 1950. 
The workshops were designed to develop 
leadership in eighteen school systems then 
collaborating in a national field project, “In- 
tergroup Education in Cooperating Schools.” 
The American Council on Education spon- 
sored the project, of which Hilda Taba was 
director. 

Quite appropriately, workshop purposes 
took their shape and color from the require- 
ments of the larger project for which the 
workshops aimed to train leaders. As they 
worked with the teachers, along with a 
sprinkling of nonteaching school personnel 
and non-school community workers who also 
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took part, the workshop staff was conscious 

of six purposes: 

1. Mastering fundamental concepis [concerning 
cultural groups in America and their interrela- 
tions, the dynamics and structure of com- 
munity life, the developmental tasks of Amer- 
ican children and adolescents in relation to 
minority status, etc.]. 

. [Learning] Methods of analyzing and identify- 
ing problems of human relations. 

. Developing competence in group processes [con- 
ceiving group goals, converting dissension 
into consensus, etc.]. 

. Acquiring technical skills necessary to carry on 
their jobs [planning educational programs and 
procedures, community analysis, etc.]. 

. Developing an experimental attitude and acquir- 
ing the tools and skills necessary for experi- 
mentation. 

. Changing attitudes and extending sensitivities to 
diverse values and their meanings {pp. 4-6]. 


This analysis of purposes, along with 
Taba’s description of how they were trans- 
lated into workshop activities, groupings, 
and methods, constitutes an able and chal- 
lenging contribution to the literature of 
intergroup education. 

The five principles of training developed 
to guide the translation of the purposes into 
educational practice are a challenge, not only 
to intergroup workers, but to educators 
generally. 


1. Learning is facilitated when the learner 
focuses on tangible tasks which have a reality to 
him. 

2. Heterogeneity of backgrounds, ideas, and 
attitudes is an asset rather than a handicap in 
human-relations learning. 

3. To be effective, learning situations must 
combine meeting needs of learners with sound 
content. 

4. Ifa learning situation is to produce multiple 
learning, it is necessary to mobilize the total en- 
vironment for learning purposes. 

5. Teachers and other practical workers can 
learn how to bring theoretical knowledge to bear 
on making practical decisions about curriculum 
[pp. 7-9]. 


Taba’s evaluation data seem to indicate 
that many members of the workshops made 
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significant progress toward the six objec- 
tives. By implication at least, the soundness 
of the principles of training receives con- 
firmation from the same data. These data 
include both materials gathered and meas- 
ures taken during the workshop periods and 
follow-up evidence collected by question- 
naire and observation after the workshop 
members had returned to their home and 
work settings. 

One quality that makes this book an out- 
standing report of a series of educative ex- 
periences is its honest and vivid communica- 
tion of the humble and experimental ap- 
proach of the workshop staff to their task. 
They were a new staff venturing into a new 
field. They employed, perforce, the experi- 
mental methods and attitudes they sought to 
communicate to members of the workshop. 
Taba believes that the maintenance of this 
attitude and approach on the part of the 
staff, difficult as it was after having lived 
through several successful workshops, is one 
key to the success of workshop training. 

The book is worth careful study by all 
educators concerned with training in human 
relations, whether or not they are interested 
directly in the intergroup field. It provides 
suggestive, sound counsel about both the 
why’s and how’s of educating leaders— 
teachers, at least—toward greater sensitivity 
and skill in handling human-relations prob- 
lems. It also sheds light on more general prob- 
lems of educational method. Three of these 
(and there are others) occur to me immedi- 
ately: (1) finding the balance between staff 
and student initiative in learning experi- 
ences; (2) translating social-science content 
into practical] decisions; and (3) using case 
studies as a method both of instruction and 
of appraisal. 

KENNETH D. BENNE 
Boston University 
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HERBERT J. KLAUSMEIER, Principles and 
Practices of Secondary School Teaching. 
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New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. 
xvit+522. $4.50. 


Principles and Practices of Secondary 
School Teaching presents a clear, compre- 
hensive introduction to the art of helping 
adolescents learn. The book sets forth, from 
one point of view, the purposes of secondary 
education, the conditions necessary for the 
achievement of these purposes, and the part 
that teachers, pupils, administrators, and 
laymen may play in furthering the educative 
process. 

This book was written as a basic textbook 
to be used in a general teacher-training 
course on the undergraduate level. It gives 
promise of becoming a standard reference for 
graduate students and teachers in service as 
well and may prove particularly helpful to 
groups of teachers working on specific school 
problems. 

In the first pages of the Introduction, the 
following six challenges are presented for ex- 
amination by those who hope to teach: 


1. How can teachers make the general goals 
of secondary education come to life in the 
classroom? 

2. How can teachers provide for wholesome 
personality development of each boy and girl 
in the classroom? 

3. How can teachers integrate established 
principles of learning in classroom practice? 

4. How can teachers, through knowing the 
ideals of democratic living, assist youth to im- 
prove the quality of human associations? 

5. How can teachers organize learning activi- 
ties which are worth while for all youth? 

6. How can teachers improve the status and 
prestige of the profession? 


The remainder of the textbook is designed 
to help teachers build a body of facts, under- 
standings, and principles necessary to the so- 
lution of these problems. The first five chap- 
ters, following the overview presented in the 
Introduction, treat the foundations of sec- 
ondary education: the purposes of secondary 
education, the nature of adolescents, the 
learning process, democratic living, and, 
finally, the curriculum and its organization. 
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In this section, sound principles of learning 
and the democratic values which should 
guide classroom activities are developed. 

The second section, consisting of chapters 
vi, vii, and viii, aids the teacher to build on 
the foundation previously presented. This 
section deals with the planning necessary to 
conduct a successful class. Yearly planning, 
construction of resource and teaching units, 
as well as daily organization of the classroom 
are discussed. Emphasis is placed on the im- 
portance of pre-planning by the teacher as a 
factor in the success of teacher-pupil plan- 
ning. 

Chapters ix, x, xi, and xii, comprising the 
third section of the book, present a more de- 
tailed treatment of teaching-learning prin- 
ciples and their application to organizational 
procedures and classroom methods. Here, 
particular help is given to teachers in han- 
dling day-to-day problems that arise in 
“keeping school.” Special attention is given 
to procedures for ministering to individual 
students and their needs. 

In the last section, chapters xiii and xiv 
discuss problems of human relations, morale, 
and guidance in the classroom. Evaluation 
procedures are treated in chapter xv, and 
the final chapter summarizes some of the 
larger problems facing teachers as they 
work to help children learn. 
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The following contributions are worthy 
of particular note: 


1. Listing of teaching competencies necessary 
to help children achieve their goals (pp. 32-35). 

2. Presentation of the developmental tasks of 
adolescence (p. 45). 

3. Discussion of ‘‘practice”’ in learning (pp. 
88-89). 

4. Emphasis on insight (pp. 91-95). 

5. Discussion of four ways to increase free- 
dom (pp. 117-19). 

6. Summary of the conclusions of the Eight- 
Year Study (pp. 150-51). 

7. Emphasis on building a good emotional 
atmosphere (pp. 218-20). 

8. Description of methods for locating infor- 
mation (p. 339). 

9. Stress on integration of guidance services 
and classroom instruction (chapter xiv). 

10. Suggestions for upgrading the profession 
(pp. 486-89). 


This book is comprehensive without being 
encyclopedic; it is suggestive rather than pre- 
scriptive. It will be helpful to those persons 
who seek, through democratic procedures, to 


find answers for themselves to the many 
problems facing teachers in classrooms. 


CHARLES B. MENDENHALL 


Ohio State University 
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